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*I ſcems to — generally al- 
lowed, that there is no part of 
rural improvements more pleaſing 
to the fight, than Plantations of 
Foreſt Trees. Did any perſon 
ever lookrat a a fine grove of Oax, 
Elu, CussNuUT or BZN, near a 
Manſion, without admiring it, 
and conſidering it as, the greateſt 
Ornament of the Place? Ho 
comfortable i is its ſhelter i in wit- 
ter, and its ſhade in ſummer? 
The air we there breath, is 
found from the experiments of Dr. 
Prieſtly, Ingenbouſe, and others, 
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to be the moſt ſalubrious we 
inhale: As a pecuniary object, 
it is oftentimes not inconſidera- 
ble; notwithſtanding which, ſrom 
the inattention, or neglect of 
| Gentlemen and Land-owners, to 
planting and raiſing Trees, it 
has been grievouſly apprehended, 
that in the next generation we 
[ſhould not have Timber to an- 
fwer the neceffary uſes of the na- 
tion. How much is it to be re- 


greted that gentlemen poſſeſſing 


great eſtates, or other Land- 
owners, fhould neglect an object 
of ſuch intereſt and magnitude. 
Planting ts a duty which they 
owe to themſelves, a duty which 


(Emu ') 
they owe to their poſterity and td 
ſociety. By the Oar are they des 
fended in the poffeſſion of their 
Religious, and Civil Liberties, 
and from its trunk and arms is 
deſtruction hurled upon the Foes 
of their Native Country ; ; by it 


1s the Wealth of the Nation ſe- 
cured, and to it, does Commerce 
owe its boundleſs Advantages. 
— — CC Nouriſh | 
60 Thoſe fapting Oats, which at Britan- 
nia's. calt, 


« May heave their trunks mature into 
the main, 


« And float the Bulwarks of her Li- 
berty.“ | 
There can be nothing more 
obvious than the eafy and tra- 
nifold benefits that Would refult 


from plantations of Oax, and 
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other Foreſt Trees, on particular 
parts of Eſtates, from the Lordly 
Park down to the ſmall cultivated 
Farm ; the angles and corners of 
fields, where the plow cannot come 
might be planted at little expence; 
boggy and wet lands, which 
from their ſituation and nature, 
cannot be drained without an ex- 


pence far beyond any probable ad- 


vantages from their cultivation, 


may be rendered productive, in a 
very conſiderable degree, by plant- 
ing Alder, Willow, Oziers, or 
other Aquatics. Burning ſands, 
barren heaths, and moors, unfa- 
vorable to every purpoſe of culti- 
vation, may be. planted with 
Larch, Scotch and other Firs, 
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An inſtance of the advantage 
of planting three-fourths of a 
Statute acre of land, with Scotch 
Firs, which could not be eſtimated 


at more than 2s, 6d. an acre an- 
nually, which produced in thirty 
years 1 30. 85, 6d. neat profit, 
is adduced by Mr. T. Richard- 
ſon in his O&/ervations an the 
Advantages of Planting Waſte- 
Lands. Mountainous tracts of 
rocky barren hills, may likewiſe 
be planted with timber trees to 
great future benefit, as well as the 
eye being gratified by beautiful 
ſcenery. The pleaſure of rural 
improvements ever acords with 
profit, and if gentlemen will 
call forth the natural beauties of 
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the ſpot where they reſide, al- 
though the ballance may not be 
for ſome time on the profitable 
ſide of the farming ledger, it 
may probably be ſenſibly felt in 
the ſerenity of the mind, and 
flow of health, the conſtant and 
chearful attendants on him, whoſe 
time is engaged in rural employ- 
ments, The total want or decay 
of a ſpirit for planting, has threat- 
ened the ſtrength of this flou- 
riſhing nation. If we have not 
a regular and ſufficient ſupply of 
Oak timber how are our woopen 
Walls to defend us from our 
implacable enemies, how is com- 
merce to be ſupported, Til- 

lage, from producing an imme- 
diate profit, has cauſed a prodi- 


C 
gious havock in our woods and fo- 
reſts; but this would not! 'operate 


ſo ſeverely; had the nobility and 


taken care to plant their waſte 
lande, many acres of which can 


ſcarcely be applied to any other 
purpoſe.” The Father of his Peo< 
ple has ſet a laudable example, by 
ordering all his waſte lands to be 
planted with timber trees, parti- 
cularly the Oak; may nE live to 
ſee the times, in which his exam 
ple, both in publie and private 


life will meet with a more ſedu- 
5 lous imitation! 500 10 15 


72 a 2 perhaps be 
deemed too great a ſacrifice: to 
immediate profit, to * * 
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one twentieth part of large eflates 
to the purpoſe of planting, as an 
acoumulating fund, that, at ſome 
future day may be found very ac- 
ceptable. Inſtances can be ad- 
duced, where the timber growing 
upon an eſtate at the time hen 
purchaſed, has in a few years been 
fold for as much as the eſtate 
coſt;. and there are few. eſtates. 
on which there may not be found 
particular ſpots, that cannot be 
applied, with profit, to any other 
uſe but planting; and it will 
be acknowledged by every o 
cupier of Wood - land, intetmixed 
with arable and paſture, that 
the wood land particularly, and 
with the leaſt. trouble, encrealcs'. 


( x ) 
the profit ſide of the farming led- 
ger. The ſportſman and ſenti- 
mental man will agree with the far- 
mer in praiſe of woodland; and 
all the firſt claſs of poets from 
remoteſt antiquity to the preſerit 
time, have ſung its beauties. 
This part of rural poſſeſſions is 
indeed fo replete with natural 
beauties, produces in evety pleam 
of ſun-ſhine, ſo many captivating 
inſtances of the clear obſcure, 
ſo refreſhes the ſenſes with tlie 
muſic of its choiriſters in the 
ſpring, its coolneſs, its verdure, 
its fragrance in ſummer, with 
the game it abounds with, and 
its fruits in autumn; alſo the 
comfortable effects of its produce, 
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on our blazing hearths in the 
winter, that little more is left for 
taſte in this department, than to 
introduce the poſſoſſor of a wood, 
to the enjoyment of the beauties 
of the ſcene. Woods may be 
divided into three ſpecies, thoſe 
where the under-wood fills the 
interval between the timber, 
thoſe where there is no under- 
wood, and thoſe where there is 
no timber. The firſt are gene- 
rally called woods, the ſecond 
groves, the third copſes or plan- 
tations. .Theic laſt, may, in a 
very few years, be raiſed to pur- 
poſes of beauty, and will, in a 
few more become objects of 
profit. Groves or plantations 
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69 
when they are ſo fituited with 
reſpe& to the mantion that the 
acceſs may be made to wind 
through them form the moſt 
agreeable of all approaches; and 
when the under-wood is thin, 
or the principal part of it con- 
ſiſts of buſhes, it will be equally 
conducive to profit, as beauty, 
to grub up the buſhes and under- 
wood, and to take down the 
moſt deformed, and leaſt thriving 
of the timber trees, leaving not 
more than thirty” or forty” to an 
acre, then ſow it with graſs ſeeds; 
and the herbage will ſoon be as 
profitable as the copſe wood was, 
the trees will thrive better, and 
produce more valuable timber 
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than if the wood had been left 
in. its former unprofitable ſtate. 
Rides through large woods are 
always greatly admired, and have 
been much recommended both 
with a view to. beauty and con- 
venience ; but ſurely they do not 


tend to either, when they are 


executed by cutting ſtraight and 
broad cart - ways through the 
woods; on the contrary, the rides 
ſhould not be wider than conve- 
nience requires, and ſhould lead 
in a devious manner to thoſe 
ſituations, where landſcapes of 
the adjacent country may be 
opened to view, either by means 
of natural eminences, as is the 


caſe in a hanging wood, which 
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the ingenuous Author of Ob- 
ſervations on modern Garden- 
ing,” calls one of the nobleſt 
objects of nature; or where the 
ground in the wood is level, they 
ſhould lead to ſhort viſtos, con- 
need with the fides of the 
wood, which may be ſo con- 
trived as to open to the eye a 
pleaſing landſcape, or fingle ob- 
jets, as a country church, a 
ruin, a glimpſe of water, or neat 
farm houſe or cottage; while 
throughout the ride at proper 
intervals, the road may gently 
widen to admit the ſtem of a 
fine Oak, to ſhew itſelf diſtinct 
from the green back-ground ; 
theſe rides and viſtos may at 
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the fame time be conveniently 
made uſe of as cart-ways, and 


if kept level, may be mown in 


the "ſummer. : The walks in 


\ ſmaller woods or plantations 


ſhould wind deviouſly with the 


ſame deſign, as to the admiſſion 


of external objects, but it is 


proper that theſe walks ſhould 


be covered with ſand or gravel, 
and kept clean; by theſe means 
freſh air will be admitted into 
the depth of the thickets, and 
will give greater proportion of 
vigour and luxuriancy to the 
plants, than they do injury to 
the owner by the waſte of ſoil. 

Although the Oak and Aſh are 
both ſlow in growth, yet they 
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are obſerved to encreaſe in We 


neſs, from one inch and 

quarter to two inches e 
and when the greater foreſt; trees 
begin to 7imberize, they may be 
ſaid to encreaſe in value at leaſt 
one chilling every year; and 
although this ſmall ſum makes 


but a light impreſſion on the 
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mind, Jet, when that ſhilling 
. comes, L be multiplied by hun- 
dreds, thouſands, and ten thou- 


ſands, the encreaſing value of 
a planted eſtate cannot be to 


any gentleman an inconſiderable 
object. What an accommodable 


reſource to an impaired fortune, 
has a good fall of timber often- 
times been! ? How convenient is 
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it to repair a breach in œco- 
nomy, or to produce a ſum of 
money for the younger branche; 
of a family: and, notwithſtand- 
ing it may be conſidered as a 
þoft obit object by ſome people, 
and therefore not meriting their 
attention, yet, it cannot be 
denied, that money laid out in 
planting, is placed upon as good 
ſecurity, and certain future ad- 
vantage, a tontine, or ſome 
other ſchemes for the benefit of 
ſurvivorſhip. 

„If it ſhould be ſuggeſted, 
that an entire plantation of Oak 
would be too great a ſacrifice to 
the ground; other trees of a 
quicker growth might be inter- 


( xvii ) 
mixed, and cut down at dif= 
ferent periods, whoſe conti- 
nual profit might . perhaps 
obviate, or leſſon the objec- 


tion; whilſt the principal 
object would be ſecured. 


To theſe conſiderations may 
be added, the ſource of fenc- 
ing, . draining, and firing, 
which neceſſaries, eſtates, thin 
of timber muſt be deprived of: 

The cloſer young trees. 


ſtand together, the better 


lengths they will arrive at; 
and ſuppoſing an Oak Plan- 
tation of fifty acres has been 


properly thinned, and the 


{pace of one hundred ſquare 


yards lelt for each timber tree, 
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( xviit ) 
there will remain two thou- 
ſand four hundred and twenty 
trees, which, ſuppoſing they 
will be in perfection in one“ 
hundred years, and be worth 
five pounds each tree on an 
average; the value of the 
timber then on the fifty 
acres will be 12-100 pounds, 
Poſterity will look back 
with gratitude to the perſons 
who have exerted themſelves 
in the propagation of Oak 
timber, and our inſular ſitua- 
tion demands the attention of 
every land-owner to an object 
of ſuch magnitude. 


Old Lawson, who pub- 
liſhed his firſt edition of 
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A new Orchard and Garden, 
printed on black letter, in 
159), in ſpeaking of lopping 
or dreſſing trees, ſays, ** All 
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ages by rules and experi- 
ence do conſent to a prun- 
ing and lopping of trees; 
yet have not any that I 
know deſcribed unto us 


(except in dark and general 


words) what, or which are 
theſe ſuperfluous boughs 
which we muſt take away ; 
and that is the moſt chief 
end and needful point to be 
known in lopping ; yet do 
I not know, (let me ſpeak 
it with patience of our cun- 
ning Arboriſts) any thing 
C2 
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Cn 
within the compaſs of hu- 


man affairs ſo neceſſary and 


ſo little regarded, not only 
in our orchards, but alſo in 
all timber- trees where or 
whatſoever.” 


How many. foreſts and 


woods, wherein you ſhall 
haye for one lively thriving 


« tree, tour (nay, {ometimcs 


twenty-four) evil thriving, 
rotten, and dying trecs, even 
while they live; and inſtead 
of trees, thouſands of buſhes 


« and ſhrubs! what rotten- 


cc 
cc 
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neſs | what hollowneſs |! what 
dead arms ! withered tops | 
curtailed trunks | what loads 


of moſs! drooping boughs 
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« and dying branches - ſhall 
you ſee every where | and- 
£* thoſe. that are in this ſoxt 
are in a manner all unpro- 
«* citable boughs, cankered 
« arms, crooked, little and 
„ ſhort boals; confider now 
the cauſe,” | 
The lefler wood hath 
« been ſpoiled with careleſs, 
« unſkiltul, and untimely 
„ ſtowing; and much ale. of 
the great wood. 4 25 
„Ihe greater trees at thi 
« firſt riſing have filled and 
« gyerladen themſelves with a 
% number of waſtetul boughs 
&« and ſuckers, which have not 
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ce only drawn the ſap from the 
& boal, but alſo have made it 
ce knotty, and themſelves, and 
ec the boal moſſy, for want of 
ce dreſſing ; whereas, if in the 
c prime of growth, they had 
© been taken away cloſe, all 
but one top, and clean by 
c the bulk, the ſtrength of all 
ce the ſap ſhould have gone to 
«© the bulk, and ſo he would 
ec have recovered and covered 
&« his knots, and have put 
forth a fair, long, and 
« ſtreight body, for tim- 
{© ber profitable, huge, great 
© of bulk, and of infinite 
« laſt.” 


( xxili ) 


6 Tf all timber trees were 
c ſuch (will ſome ſay), how 
« ſhould we have crooked wood 
C for wheels, coorbs, &.? 

Anſwer, ** Dreſs all you 
can, and there will be, 
© enough crooked for thoſe 
ce uſes.” 

Let theſe general rules be 
obſerved in planting foreſt 
trees for timber, that the 
younger all trees are planted 
where they are to remain, the 
larger they will grow, and the 
wood will be firmer and more 
durable; and in all young 
plantations of timber, it is 
much better to take away a 
few trees every year, that are 
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the moſt unpromiſing, than to 
permit 40 to grow till thoſe 
that are to be taken away, are 
fit for ſmaller uſes. 

All work in dreſſing or pru- 
ning timber trees ſhould be 
done early in September, when 
they are not ſubject to bleed, 
and the wounds will heal be- 
fore the cold increaſes; and 
be ſure always to cut cloſe to 
the trunk, otherwiſe the ſtump 
which is left will decay, and 
rot the body of the tree. 

If plantations are deſigned 
only for ornament or ſhelter, 
it is not neceſſary to dreſs or 
lop them; but all trees that 
are intended for timber, muſt 
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have thoſe boughs taken off 
that are likely to grow to a 
ſize in competition with the 


ſtock, and this ſhould be per- 
formed as occaſion requires. 

Many young trees are apt to 
grow crooked, and dog-legged; 
in order to obviate, andremedy 
which, make an inciſion with 
a ſharp knife juſt to penetrate 
the bark, the length of the 
hollow parts, and the bark will, 
open as far as it-has been 3 
the wood will ſwell, and in a 
ſhort time the tree will grow 
quite ſtraight, 
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"HE PRIDE AND, GLORY 0 OF THE 
forevT.....is a native Tree of this 
Island. and süüts itself to all sorts of 
soils, but khrives best in a deep loamy 
soil; Such. as Pr evails in Hampshire, 
ald i is found in almost every other 
county, in particular spots. It is 
of slow growth, but its cultivation 


is of the utmost consequence to Ke 
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The Oax thrives best when planted 
in quantities together, and arrives to 
a greater height than in hedge rows, 
where we seldom see a good one; 
for want, perhaps, of proper attention 
to dressing them when young, they 
throw out large lateral branches, and 
the trunk is generally ſhort, whereas 
in woods, they draw each other up, 
and aspire to such a height as to be 
sufficient for any use. 


The growth of the ox is truly deem- 
ed essential both to the elegance' and 
grandeur of GENTLEMEN's 8EATS; but 
it is much to be apprehended that a 
view to immediate profit from the soil, 
has operated too generally to the ne- 
glect or exclusion of timber planta- 
tions. 


In order to raise this tree, let the 
acorns be procured from straight 
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thriving trees, when they are full ripe, 
and begin to fall. In February, March, 
or in October, (if Autumnal sowing 
be most agreeable,) prepare beds four 
feet wide for their reception. Rake 
the earth out into the alleys two inches 
deep, and draw lines across the beds 
at four inches asunder, Dy. a sharp 
edged stick. 


On these lines lay the acorns at 
about three inchgs from each other; 
when the bed is finished, press the 
Seeds gently down with the back of the 
spadeg, to keep them in their places; 
then spread the earth over them two 
inches thick, and rake the beds even. 


By planting the rows at four inches 
asunder, a two- inch hoe may be used, 
without injuring the plants, by which 
the weeds are destroyed, and the earth 
Stirred, which advantage is lost if they 
are son broad- cast. 
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It will be proper: to place some mause- 
traps in the alleys to catch the mice, 
particularly after Autumn swing; 
it will be necessary also to guard 
against the crows, who are very fond 
of acorns, end will krustrate all your 
labour. * e ETD « 

The ind may remain in niche geed- 
bed, taking care to keep them clean 
from weeds in Summer, and spreading 
a little fresh earth, or aſhes among 
them againſt: the Winter, till they are 
two years old. They must be then 
transplanted, in March or Oqgober, 
either to the place where tkey are to 
remain, or into the nursery; if into 
the nursery, they must be set in rows 
two feet and a half asunder, and each 
plant at eighteen inches distance, where 
they must be constantly kept clean by 
hoeing, and the ground digged in 
winter, till they are Planted « out for 
timber. 
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If the plants are designed to form 
a wood, the ground should be trenched 
by double digging, as low as the soil 
will admit, or otherwise by ploughing, 
and a crop of oats or barley may be 
taken the year before it is planted, 


After the crop is taken off, the 
ground should be ploughed deep, and 
well harrowed to break the ods. 


At the latter end of October, take 
the plants carefully out of the nursery; 
shorten the tap-root and take off part 
of the side-shoots. Let lines be drawn, 
and tlie trees planted in rows four feet 
distance from each row, and the trees 
two feet as under. | 


A man and "om should be employ- 
ed in this work; the man to strike the 
Spade. into the earth close to the line 
to make a. hole sufficient to receive 
the plant; whilst the boy, having a 
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parcel of plants under his left arm, 
takes one out with his right hand, and 
puts it into the crevice, the man then 
gently pressing the soil to it with his 
foot. He proceeds in like manner to 
the next row, and so on till all is 
finished. 


Whilst the man and boy are thus 
employed in planting, others should 
be employed in taking up fresh plants 
from the nursery, sorting them and 
preparing their roots. Great care 
must be taken to have them planted 
as soon as possible, after they are 
taken up, to prevent the roots from 
drying, and any weak plants my be 
left a year-longer. 


All plantations should be effectually 
fenced from cattle, and if possible from 
hares and rabbits :— 


Lo 7 


For as Old Tusszxx says, 


e JF cattle or eoney may eiter to crop, | | 
© Young Oak is in danger of losing bis top.” 


keep them clear from weeds, either by 
the plough or spade, for three or forr 
years, or longer. 


To fasten the plant well is a material 
article, for if it is loose, the motion 
which the wind occasions, destroys the 
fibres, as they form, and kills the plant; 
therefore it is necessary to lighten the 
top, by lopping off the branches. 


If an OAR-woob is to be raised 
from the acorn, which method is by 
many thought preferable; after the 
ground has been prepared as before 


directed, and having provided a sufft- 
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cient quantity of atorns from healthy 
thriving trees; in the months of Fe- 
bruary or Marth, draw lines across the 
ground at four feet distance, then with 
sticks praperly rounded, . make. holes 
about two inches deep, close to the 
lines, at twelve inches asunder, and 
put the acorns in, closing the hole 


well with the setting stick to prevent 


the mice or crows from injuring the | 
seed. 5 

In some places they sow the acorns 
after the plough, but care must be 
then taken, not to cover hp Seed. with 
too thick a ft arrow. 


The weeds must be destroyed in the 
first year, after planting the, acorns, 
either by the hoe or hand, early in the 
Spring, before they get so strong as to 
hide the plants; weeds cut in their 
tender state, quickly die, but if suffered 
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to grow old, frequently spring up again, 
perfect their seed, and thereby n the 
soil of a Whole plantations 


Having thus given directions for the. 
raising of woods both by sets, and 
from acorns; 1 now proceed to their 
future management. 


The rows being four feet the 
and the plants two feet distance in the 
rows, they may remain 80 for twelve, | 
or fourteen” years, when Every Second 
plant may be taken out; and sold for 
hoops or poles. As there is great 
variation” in the growtli of plants, 
the thinning of plantations must be 
left to the discretion of those Who 
have the care of them. After every 
second plant is taken away, the roots 
Should be grubbed up, that the Plarits | 
may haue more room to HIRE ter 
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The plants will now require no fur- 
ther thinning for seven or eight years, 


when the healthiest, and the most 


thriving must be left for timber, and 
the others cut down for poles, and 
their roots may de lett to produce 
future underwood, 


In bleak situations it wceuld be pro- 
per to plant a close row of Scotch · firs 
round them, particularly on the South 
East side, from whence the winds are 
the most noxious. | | 
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lers e Fa designed to 4 5 
timber will require a ſpace of fifteen 
or twenty, feet, or more, between each 
tree, in order that they may enjoy the 
benefit of a large space of soil, and the 
stools of the trees that are cut down 
ſhould be gruhbed up, otherwise they 


will throw up under wood which will 
rob the trees. 


E 


Trees planted out for standards in 
parks, clumps or hedge- rows, may be 
taken from the nursery, when six or 
seven feet high, and properly fenced 
from the cattle, Before you plant 
them. cut off all the branches close to 
the stem to about half the height of - 
the plants, shortening the rest to the 
top, to a conical form, in proportion 
to the size of the plant, and in prun- 
ing the roots, cut off the extreme 
parts, or such as have been bruised, 
observing to plant with as much root 
as possible. 


If in exposed situations, they should 
be det pretty near together, as they may 
be said to be fond of company, and 


grow quicker and straighter than when 


they are at a great distance, and the 
boughs that in future interfere with the 
growth of the tree should always be 
taken off with a saw, close to the tree 
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whilst they are young, as lopping 
strong boughs injures the growth of 
trees, and the bark does not grow over 
and cover the wounds. 


In planting trees out for standards, 
the holes should be three feet in diame- 
ter, and à foot and a half deep; after 
having chopped the ward small in 
the bottom of the hole, and taken off 
the broken, and bruised parts of the 
root; plant the trees so, that the top 
of the roots may be very little below 
the surface: Lap the rest in the finest 
part of the soil, and when the hole is 
nearly full, press it gently down with 
the foot, to - settle it properly to the 
root, over which a little litter may 
be laid to prevent the wind and sun 
from drying the mould; and if watered 
at the time of planting will be of great 
service, especially if in the Spring. 


1 
Oar trees, if planted too large, 's sel- 
dom make good bee | 


In $0; ert and some of the northern 
counties, they sow their waste land 
promiscuously with acorns, chesnuts, 
 beech*mnast, fir-seeds, asb-keys, &c. which 
1s done at aless expence than planting. 
This work ſhould be done in Spring; 


if any of the plants grow crooked, or 
stumped, they should be cut down 


early in the spring, and a clean shoot 
will rise; but this should not be done 
till the plants have stood three or 
four years. 


A crooked Oax Tree is, for ship- 
building, more valuable than a straight 
one, and its value is often <ncreased, 


if it has large arms, proper to form 
e and knees. 


It 0 ld be thought superfluous 
to enumerate all the various uses to 
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which the timber of this noble tree may 


be applied ; there is no part. of it but 
vrhat is at this time very valuable, and 


sells for a great price, and there is no 
other tree whose bark is of such value 
as Oak Bark, which has, at some 
times sold for ten pounds per tan, or 
upwards, 


It will not, I hope, be deemed tedious, 
to particularize some large Oaxs, that 
have grown in this island ; and when it 
is considered, that after the tree is well 
Settled in its situation, there is no fur- 
ther expence nor trouble necessary,— 
220 bill of repairs, —it may be held out as 
an inducement, in a lucrative view, 
to prosecute this business of planting 
with alacrity. 


A large Oax, at Rudbam, in Nor- 
Folk, worh in 1650—fifty-two pounds; 
if now growing, probably of much 
greater value, A tree which grew in 
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Dudley-park, is described by Dr. Pror, 
in his history of Staffordobire, one 
one plank of which measured seventy- 
five feet long, and one yard broad 
e the whole length. | 


| The Green-dale Oak, through the 
body of which a road is cut sufficiently 
wide for a coach to drive measures in 
circumference ;— x | 


FT.  Fxr, Ixcugs. 
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The great Cawthorpe Oak, deseribed 
in Hunter's edition of Evelyn's Sylva, 
greatly. exceeds any trees that grow 11t 
this kingdom in its dimenſions ; within 
three feet of the surface it measures 
sixteen yards, and close by the ground 
twenty-six yards. Its height, in its 
present ruinous ſtate, is about eighty- 


to 


five feet, and its principal limb extends 
ſixteen yards from the bole. The 
. was taken in 1776. 


In Blithfield | Park, the Seat of 2250 
Bagot, an Oak-tree was lately fallen, 
which sold for . 120, and several 
others for L. bo each. 


Happy for OLD ENGLAND tr the 
Amor Patriæ ſtill possesses the minds 


of some of the first Nobility in these 


kingdoms. The names of Duke of 
Portland, Marquis Townshend, Lord Pen- 
rhyn, &c.&c. ſtand distinguished for their 
exertions in endeavouring to secure'a 


supply of Oak timber to poſterity. , 1 


The late Earl F Fife planted ap- | 
wards of seven thousand Acres of barren 


land! Sir © Archibald Grant planted 


forty eight million of Forest-trees l 
Charles Turner, Esq. of K:rkleatham, in 


Yorksbire, has within these few years, 


. 
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planted four hundred Acres of waste 
and moor lands, with various Fo- 
reſt trees ; and purposes to plant 100 
acres annually, for a series of years; 
so that should his example be fol- 
lowed, and there is no doubt but it 
will, in consequence of his present 
success, we ſhall in half a century 
have our waste and barren lands 
covered with woods to the great ad- 
vantage of the rising er 


"Xp d Penrhyn, at his seat in Game | 
narvonsbire has for many years em- 
ployed twenty men during the winter 
months in planting, and in the 
summer months in draining. 


The Oak should be fallen from 
the later end of April to the end of 
May, at which time the bark will 
peel more easily, and be of this moſt 
value. 
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Thete ate sixteen different species 

1 of the Oak, besides the Lucombe Oak, 

x which is an evergreen, and is a great 

| acquisition to our ornamented plea- 
bitte grounds. 


1 beautiful tree was rained by 
3 Thomas Lucombe, of St. Thomas, 
hear Exeter, about the year 1767. 
Its growth! is straight and handsome 
as Fir, its leaves evergreen, and its 
wood is thought · by the best judges, 
in hardness and fixength to exceed 

al other r 


e makes but one shoot in the year, 
viz. May, amd continues growing 
without interruption : whereas other 
Outs slioot twice, in May and August; 
but the petutiar and inestimable 
part of its character is, the amazing 
quickness of its growth, which may 
be attributed in some degree, to its 
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making but one have. in the year; 
for all trees that shoot twice, are for 
some time at a stand nen 18 
the rde apt. 


| The cboqts eri in «ai 4 
four to five feet every year, amd it 
will flourish in all soils. 
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Tas valuable /T' xz deserves to fol- 
low nent to the Qas ; if vut consider 
its beauty when Eater _ its uss. 
fulness When felled. n TO 
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The Mycb-Elm is the only one 
that ripens its seed well in this 
country; it must be gathered in the 
beginning of June, laid in a dry 
place, and then it will be fit to sow 
in a week or fortnight. | 


Alfter having formed the beds four 
feet wide, take out the earth two 
inches deep, and sift it into the beds 
again, except leaving- about half an 
inch of it to cover the seeds with ; 
rake it level again, and flat it a little 
with the back of the spade, then sow 
the seeds, and sift the remaining 
earth over them. 


When you have sown the seeds, 
the beds must be hooped, and co- 
vered with mats to screen them from 
the sun, but when it rains take them 
off; and when it is very dry wea- 
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ther the beds must be en 
and gently. watered. © / | 


3 a month, many of the 
young, plants will appear; towards 
September, the mats may be taken 
away, but they must be constantly 
well, weeded, and a quarter of an 
inch of ashes sifted over them before 


w inter . 


In February following they i must 
be taken out of the seed- bed, and 
planted 1 in rows three feet asunder, 
and each plant at eighteen inches dis- 
tance, where they are to remain, 
with the usual care of digging be- 
tween the rows, and hoeing the 
weeds in summer until they are 
planted out. | 
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The practice 45 3 the Es- 
110 Ein upon the Wych Elm is a 
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great: improvement, which is thus 
performed in the beginning of March. 


First take the mould from the stem 


of the Mych Em plant down to the 


root with the spade, laying the top 
of the root bare; chen with a $harp 
knife, cut off the head of the plant, 
about two inches above the root; 


then having grafts cut of English 


Ein, of about fqur or five inches 


In! length, all of the young wood ; 


take one of them, and holding it in 


the left hand, the taper end being 


from you, with the right hand take 
off the slope about an inch and a 
half; 3 then form a tongue, by mak- 
ing a small slit upwards, and then 


| Slope off the side of the stock to 


receive it, of the same length as the 


sloped graft, that the parts may fit 


45 Llose a5 Possible; then make A 
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cut nearly at the top. of the stock 
downward, to receive the tongue 
that was made in the graft, then 
with a small length of bass · matt, tie 
the graft pretty close to the stock, 
then close it with clay, so that it 
may be in no danger of being 
washed off; afterwards draw the 
soil close to the stock, so that no 
more appears, than the tops of the 
grafts above the ground, to prevent 
nnn being mj 40 801 the frosts 
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Yn the spring the buds will well 
disclose, and shoot forth; by the lat- 
ter end af June, they will have hot 
a foot in length, when the matt and 
clay should be taken away, the weak 
$hoots taken off, and in the winter 


the ground should be RINGS 


She. rowh; 23 nel 
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Here they may remain until they 
are of a size to be planted out; 
take the forked shoots off, and op 
them free from weeds, _ 


Elms may be safely removed when 
at a considerable size, if wanted for 
shelter; but not near a garden, 
as their roots run, and shoot out 
branches at a great distance. 


The Wych Elm should not be 
Planted in hedge- rows, unless for 
variety, as they ſpread, and throw 
out great branches, but are proper 
to be planted for woods; for being 
near each other they will aſpire like 
the Oak, no great arms will be pro- 

duced, but a clear noble trunk, of 
great height. 


In cropping Elms, or any other 
trees, (except Ash,) to obtain a clear 
length of timber, care ſhould be 
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taken to sa off those boughs close 
to the trunk that are large, and rival 
the growth of the tree; carefully 
leaving all the small sprigs and 
branches, which are not only an 
ornament, but draw up the sap to 
the headmost boughs. 


This tree should be fallen in 
Februar 


Elm is a timber of great use to coach- 
makers and wheel-wrights, being 
the toughest, and most valuable for 
naves, and When it can be obtained of 
sufficient length, it is used for keels 
of ships. and will endure a long 


time under ground. „n 
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No o underwoot wilt grow ' beneath 
a een of Eln, as its n ul 
ee will wy wan wy other. 
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There are ſix different species of 

the Elm, besides the striped leaved, 
which is obtained by grafting, and 
is very beautiful in PER for 
its mp ; ans) 
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| Tau is a valuable Txxx, and em- 
| ployed in a greater variety of uses 
| in husbandry than any other; being 
easily raised it claims the attention 
of the Gentleman and Farmer, and 
may be planted either in clumps or 
standards. 
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A wood of these trees, if properly 
hianozed; will produce considerable 
advantage to the owner; for the un 
derwood will make a produce more 


than equal to the rent of the neigh- 
bouring lands, and a stock of timber 
will remain, which, at a future pe- 
riod will be bound of very, Sreat 
value. 1 551 
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This tree gtows well in any soil, 
and in either a dry or moist situa- 
tion. 5 12 4 411 — a 


As the roots of this tree grow 
near the surface, it would not be 
proper to be planted in the miiddfe 
of flelds where the plough' comes, 
but in woods or hedge- rows; its loþ- 
pings make the sweetest and plea- 


Santest fuel, where coal n Scarce. 
M03. DIJON. VSM 4 1 


The seeds of the Asb 40 not come 
up till the second spring after they 
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are gathered, which must be done 
late in the autumn, when they should 
be buried in sand a twelvemonth, 
and then taken up and soẽ-wn. 


When they have stood one year, 
they ſnould, if for a new plantation, 
be ſet where they are to remain; 
in rows four feet aſunder, and at 
ſix inches diſtance therein, obſerv- 


ing always to plant theſe ſmall plants 


out in the latter end of March, or 
beginning of April; the Aib being 


a late 1 88 


The rows may be thinned, and 
the plants taken out from time to 
time, until there is a ſpace between 
each of about four feet, which is ag 
cloſe as trees ſhould at any time 
ſtand together ; but if intended to 
remain for timber, they ſhould be 
allowed a much larger fpace.- _ 
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In dreſſing or lopping Asb 
trees, care ſhould be taken to ſaw 
the boughs off cloſe, before they 
grow to too large a fize, otherwiſe it 
will materially injure the tree... This 
tree ſhould be dreſſed clean. up, not 
leaving any branches or {ſprigs below 
the height that you mean to dreſs 
the tree, by that means ſecuring a 
ftraight clear ſtem, with a fine 
branching head. c 10 M 


The As grows to a very 2 
ſize. The table in the ſervant's hall 
at Crew, in Cheſbire,. is an entire 
ſlab of Ab, upwards, of ten yards 


long, four inches thick, and of the 
entire width of one yard. 


Aob, at ten years growth are fit for 
the Cooper's uſe tor hoops, &c. 
The beſt time to fall it is from 
November to February. There are 
fix different ſpecies of the 5h. 


5 
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TAE MOUNTAIN ASH OR ICR EN. 


This tree, where it is properly 
managed, will grow to a considerable 
ſize. It is pretty when in bloſſom, 


and in autumn, when loaded with 
its bright ſcarlet berries, is beautiful, 


and contributes much to the orna- 
ment of plantations and pleaſure 


| grounds. 


It is raifed from the berries, ſown 
in the ſame manner as other foreſt- 
trees, which is a method preferable 
to planting the ſuckers, 'as they never 


form handſome trees. 


The berries are a ſeaſonable ſupply 
of food to Field-fares and Thruthes 
in the winter. | 


The timber may be applied to the 
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ſame uſes as the 45h, where ſtrength, 
is not required, as it is lighter, and 
not quite of ſo tough a nature. 
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Is a beautiful, as well as valuable 
tree, proper to ſhelter” places that 
require to be ſcreened from violent 
winds ; for Beech trees retain a great 
part of their dae all Wanke | 

It may be hlanted Ather woods 


open fields, or hedge-ro S, where 
it will grow to a very large fige. . 
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The beſt mode of raiſing this, tree 
is from the maſt, which may ; be 
gathered in, September ; ſpread it up- 
on a matt for a few days to dry, and 
either ſow it immediately, or keep it 
till ſpring, which is indeed the beſt 
method ; ſow it in the manner as 1s 
directed for the Elm, watering the 
young plants in ſummer, and ſifting 
upon them ſome aſhes in winter. 
When they are two years old tranſ- 
plant them into the nurſery in the 
spring, at about eight inches from 
each other, in rows two feet diſtance, 
where they may remain till they are 
Peg, out. 
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The — practiſed Ry great 
ſucceſs of raiſing this valuable tree, 
has been by planting young plants 
from the © nurſery, with an inter- 
mixture of Scotebfirs; which have 
been accelerated by the ſuperior 
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gl owth of the F 7 aþd thrivea, D797 
portionably until they hays wanted, 


an enlargement of. ip ace for growth, 
which is effected by cutting down 


the Fins; whoſe roots: decay in the 
groung, and furniſn by that decay a 
new ſupport to the ſoil, on which 
the Beeches grow, as well as an en- 
larged ſpace of earth and air. The 
Firs may be converted to poles, f raits, 
and various other e, 2 Weir 
bratiches ferve for fuel. This Pra. 
tice will hold good for Oats! and 
other of the great foreſt Trees, the 
Firs being confidered as good: nutſes 
to all plantations of young trees: 


The timber is valuable for many 
uſes, as it is a ſmooth cloſe grained 
wood, and often produces boards of 
eighteen or twenty inches wide; it is 
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uſed by joiners, and is preferred by 


the makers of preſſes, in London, 
to any other wood, as it is not apt to 
wee when properly ſeaſoned. 


The copper-coloyred Beech, 10 orna- 
mental in pleaſure 3 is ob- 
taĩned by grafting. 


is drefling this tree, the forigs and 
branches ſhould be left, and only the 


boughs, that rob the tree of its 


growth, ſhould be ſawed off; this 8 
tree likes a dry foil. = 


There are three different ſpecies of 
the Beech. 


THE WALNUT-TREE. 


Jaz trees, ſhould be raiſed from 
the beſt ſort of nuts, in the manner 
as Cheſnut trees are raiſed, and plant- 
out whilſt they are young, as they 


will not bear to be ſhifted when they 
grow large, 


They may be planted at about two 
yards diſtance from each other, and 
thoſe trees taken out, whoſe fruit is 
not found good, | 
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If this tree is intended for timber, 
the nuts ſhould be ſown where they 
gre to remain, as the downright, 
or tap-root greatly encourages the 
growth of this, and indeed all forts 
of timber trees. 


This, as well as all other decidu- 
ous trees ſhould be tranſplanted 
when the leaves begin to decay. 


There are large plantations of theſe 
trees in many parts of che kingdom, 
where the fruit yields a great Ling 


* . to the owners. 


: The timber makes very handſome | 
furniture, little inferior to  Mehogany, 
and ſells for a very good price to Ca- 
binet-makers, though not proper, tor 
building, being too brittle. 
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The Walnut-tree forms a very 
handſome avenue, and Wers Well 
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THE MAPLE. 


Is. »harge growing tree, -andi well 
adapted to encreaſe the variety in 
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woods or fields; it does not grow to 
ſo large a ſize as the Sycamore, 
though its timber is of more value. 
We read of tables made of this 
wood, for which great prices were 
given; of one, which ſold for its 
weight in gold. 


It is now uſed for making mu- 
ſical inſtruments, and by Cabinet- 
makers for in-laying, and for tur- 


nery ware. 


It grows to a large ſize in hedge- 
rows, and if planted in woods fur- 


niſhes great quantities of under- 
wood, and is raiſed in the ſame 
manner as the Sycamore. 


There are ten different Tome of 
this tree. 
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The Savages in Canada are ſaid 
to extract a ſyrup from this tree 
by incifton, of which they make 
_ | 


THE SYCAMORE: 


Tow Tree, which is a ſpecies of 
the Maple, is a very handſome tree, 
and grows to a large ffze. The 
wood being of a cloſe even nature, 
and not of a coarſe grain, is very 
valuable for many uſes. 
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The Gutters of patterns for Print- 
ing Linens and Cattons, give it the 
_ Preference to any other, when it can 
be got of ſufficient breadth ; great 
quantities of it are uſedalſo in Tur- 
nery-ware, bowls, baſons, diſhes, and 
trenchers. 


I have known twelve of theſe 
trees fold for Ninety-fix Guineas, 
which, conſidering the quickneſs of 
their growth, * be ſaid to be very 
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It grows well either in a clump, 
or in hedge- rows, but likes a dry 
foil. X 

The feeds of this tree ſhould be 
gathered in autumn, and fown in a 
few days after, in the manner as 
has been directed for the Ab. 


(41) 


In the ſpring after they come up, 
they ſhould be planted in the nur-. 
ſery, in rows two feet and a half 
aſunder, and about one foot and a 
half diſtance from each other, where 
they may remain till they are large 
enough to plant out for good, tak- 
ing care to keep them clean from 
weeds, and taking off any unſightly 
branches, and thoſe that have a 
tendency to fork. 


They will bear to be removed 
when they are pretty large, but the 
autumn is the beſt time to plant 
them, and indeed all other deciduous 
trees; taking care to faſten them 
well, ſo that the wind may not 
diſturb the roots, and watering them 
in dry weather, 
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When theſe trees are grafted upon 
with the ſtriped-leaf Sycamore, they 
have a very pleaſing effect at the 

corners, or diſtributed here and there 

at the outſides of a plantation, by 
cauſing a beautiful variety in the 
ſhades. 


The Sycamore will bear to be 
planted near the ſea-ſhore, as the 
ſpray does not injure it; but this 
is a ſituation that very few other 
trees can endure, 


Care muſt be taken not to drefs 
or wound this tree in the ſpring 
months, as many trees have been 
killed by ſuch treatment, by bleed- 
ing thenſclves © to d att 


"There i is no tree that affords a 
greater ſupply of honey to the bees, 
than this, and the Lime-tree, when 
they are in bloſſom. 
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The Sycamore will grow to an 
extreme age, St. HrzRoM, who lived 
in the fourth century after CHRIST, 
ys, That he ſaw the Sycamore- 
« tree which Zaccurvs climed up, 
* to ſee our SAVIOUR ride in 
* triumph to Feruſalem.” 


THY 


SPANISH CHESNUT. 


TI 1s beautiful Txze deſerves to 
be ranked with timber trees of the 
firſt claſs; both in ſpring and 
autumn its beauty is conſpicuous, 
and forms an agreeable variety in 
our walks and plantations; and 
it is to be lamented that the anci 
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ſpirit of propagating! the Cheſnut is 
not revived, as its timber is, for 
ſome uſes even more valuable than 
the oak. 


In order to obtain à nurſery of 


Cheſnut-trees, provide a ſufficient 
quantity of nuts; throw them into 
the water to know whether they are 


ſound, as the unſound will ſwim 
at the top. 


After having the ground properly 
prepared, let drills be made acrots 
the beds, abcut four inches deep, 


in which let the nuts be placed at 
about four inches diſtance from 


each other, and the rows two feet 
- wide, | 


When the plants are five years 
old let them be taken carefully up. 
in February or October; take the ſide 
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ſhoots off, and ſhorten the tap-roots, 
and ſet them in rows about one 
yard aſunder, and a foot and a half 
in the rows. 


Some perſons, when the plants 
have ſtood about two years in the 
nurſery cut them down, to within 
an inch of the ground, which will 
cauſe them to ſhoot vigorouſly forth 
one ſtrong and ſtraight ſtem. 


Let them remain clean from 
weeds, until they are fit to remove 
into plantations and hedge-rows, or 
avenues, which ſhould be done in 
October, agrecably to the former 
directions for removing trees. If 
they are deſigned for timber, they 
had better remain unremoved, for 
tranſplanting is a check to the luxu- 
riant growth of trees, therefore a 
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plarrttation of Cbeſnut ſhould he 
raiſed from the ſeeds ſet in rows, 
in the ſpring, (the ground properly 
prepared) fix feet diftance from 
each other, and place the nuts about 
about ten inches aſunder, covering 
them four inches deep with ſoil, 
and keeping them clean from weeds 
with hoeing, by which means the 
ſun and air will promote their 
growth. 


They may be thinned from time to 
time, as may be found neceſſary, 
leaving at leaſt a ſpace of ſeven or 
eight yards diſtance between thoſe. 
trees, that are intended to remain 
for timber. 


There are difference of opinions 
reſpecting.which is the beſt method; 
towing the ſeed, or, tranſplanting 
from the nurſery; the laſt- is per- 
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haps the cheapeſt and moſt ſecure 
way; as the plants being fix or 
ſeven feet high when planted, are 
not ſo fubject to accidents from 
hares, rabbits, &c. as the ſeedling 
plants. 


The Cheſnut will thrive on almoft 
all ſoils, and in all fituations, but 
delights in a rich loamy ſoil. 


The timber of this tree is parti- 
cularly uſeful in making furniture 
as beautiful and valuable as Mabo- 
gany, its foliage and bloſſoms are 
much admired, and its fruit in 
this country 18 very good food for 


ſyme. 


THE 


4 * 


tA 


* 


Tas I Ablegen beattifl we 
when in bloſſom, and therefore very 
proper to find a place at tlie ren 
of plantations, avenues and plea- 
ſure grounds ; it is a native of 4 
Eaſt; and is ſaid to have; been 
brought into Europe with the 2 


about 1700. 


It is alſo proper to be planted 
in parks, on account of its nuts, 


H 
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which are excellent food for the deer, 
and will fatten fwine. | 


It forms its whole ſhoot in about 
three weeks or 2 month, blooms in 
the beginning of May, and is raiſed 
in the ſame manner as the other 
Cheſnut. It will grow in any foil, 
but in all caſes the richer the ſoil, 
the more luxuriant the growth of 
trees. | 


: Its bloſſoms reſemble the beautiful 
Hyacinth, and are thronged with bees 
whilſt they continue in bloom. 


Ts are two forts of this Tree 
found in our plantations, the Orien- 
tal, and the Occidental Plane; they 
greatly reſemble each other in their 
appearance and growth, and by 
their beautiful large leaves are a 
great ornament in ridings and plea- 
ſure grounds. 


They are moſt eaſily raiſed from 
layers; for which purpoſe, a piece 
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of TROP muſt be double dug, and 
a number of them planted for ſtools; 
after they have ſtood one year they 
muſt be cut down very cloſe to the 
ground, in order that they may 
throw out young wood for layering, 
which ſhould + be done in the 
autumn following, by making a 
little nick at the joynt, and by 
that time twelve month they will 
have ſhot a yard, with a good 
root, ready to be . in ih 
nurſery. 8 e 
+ Ibex grow to be very large,” and 
particularly handſome when 
toy are placed ! in ſituations, where 
they can ſpread all their branches 
quite feathered to the ground. : 


They delight in moiſt ſituations 
and derm a fine; ſhade for cattle in 


. 


ſummer, their foliage being large and 
cloſe, and impervious to the rays 
of the ſun; young plants, if in a 


dry ſituation, ſhould be FN 


. . 4 ** 0 \ * *. 


watered. > Yb n 


It changes its bark every year, 
but 1 cannot find any mention 
made of the moſt proper uſes to 
which the timber may be ap- 
7 | | 


_ Hiſtory, informs us that it grows 
to an exceeeding great ſize abroad, 
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THE ACACTA, 


Is a very handſome tree, proper to 

ornament our walks and pleaſure 

grounds, the leaves being of a . 
tiful ſnining green. 
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It ſtands upright, is of quick 
growth, and has its trunk and 
boughs gyarded by thorns of two 
or three inches long. It bears 
pods, after its bloſſom, of a foot in 


length. 
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It is raiſed from the ſeeds brought 
from America in the Pods ; which 
are ſown in February, about half 
an inch deep in a light foil, and 
require to be conſtantly watered. 
It likewiſe throws out ſuckers at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the trunk 
of the tree, which in two years will 
be four or five feet high, and may 
be ſafely tranſplanted. 


It is late in the ſpring before theſc 
trees put out their leaves, but in 
the latter end of ſummer they are 
greatly admired, for their triple 
fpires, fine leaves, and large pods, 


It ſhould be planted in a moiſt, 
but not in a bleak ſituation, as its 
branches in ſummer are eaſily torn 
off by violent winds, 
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The timber when large, is valu- 
able to the Turners, being almoſt 
as cloſe as box, and is uſed in in- 
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"Pa; Tree is of very quick, and 


frequently ſpontaneous growth, by 


the ſides of rivers, or in boggy or 
marſhy grounds. It grows to a 
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great and ſize, and its timber is 


very uſeful and yaluable, to wheel- 
wrights, and for other, purpoſes, 


being of the, greateſt durability in 


water, which conſideration ought 


to induce us to ee, its 
growth. 


Alders are moſt commonly planted 
for coppice wood, to be cut down 
every ninth or tenth year far poles. 


The e raiſe: them 
from ſuckers, taken from the mea- 
dows where they grow, or from 
young trees found near the ſides of 
gutters, and ditches. 5 


In the ſecond year they will make 
large ſhoots, the ſtrongeſt of which 
muſt be encouraged, and the others 
occaſionally cut for bruſh-wood, 
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In a few years they will be grown 
of a ſize fit for. poles, or rails, 
and leaving the moſt thriving at the 
diſtance” of three 'or four yards for 
timber, the others may be cut for 
the above purpoſes; if the 'poles | 
are peeled” and laid in water for a 


few days, they will be afterwards 


vey ON : 


+ This tree e to /be-ſhredded up 


every. three” or four years, without 
injuring the body of tree, and by 
that means furniſhes a ore fopply 
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Fs are ſeveral different ſorts of 
Poplar, to be found in almoſt all the 
counties in this kingdom; the Abele, 
or White Poplar, and the Red Poplar, 
have been eſteemed the beſt ; but 
there is a kind called the Black 
Tralian Poplar, to be met with in the 
nurſeries about Nantwi ob, in Cheſhire, 
that has a decided preference to any 
other of its ſpecies. 
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el 
It will overtake, from 4 Cutting, 


the other Poplars, that have been 
planted from fandards ſeven years 


before. It has the valuable property 
of growing as erect as a walking- 
cane, and carrying with it a ſtrength 
and beauty, peculiar to itſelf ; it 
throws out no large arms, and the 
foliage is a darker green and larger 
than the other Poplars; the ſhoots 
are ribbed, and frequently more 
than forty inches in length, and 
carry a proportionate ſtrength ; not 
like the Lombardy Poplar, which does 
not merit the notice of the Engliſh 
Planter, as it is, without all excep- 
tion, the leaſt eſtimable. 


The Poplar is the moſt valuable of 
all the Acguatics, whether we conſi- 


der the quickneſs of its growth, or 
the magnitude to which it will 


arrive, 
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I he belt method of raiſing this tree 
is from cuttings about eighteen inch- 
es long; ſet one half in the ground 
in rows, about a yard wide, and 
about a foot from each other. In 
the ſummer the plantation ſhould be 
| carefully looked over, and all young 
ſide branches nipped off, in order to 


encourage the the leading ſhoot. 


This work ſhould be done in the 
ſpring, taking care that the ground 
be well trenched. The plants may 
remain in the nurſery, till they are 
of a ſize fit for planting out, either 
in ſtandards, or in numbers toge- 
ther. 


The quick growth of theſe trees, 
and their general' uſe and value, 
are conſiderations that ſhould induce 
every gentleman that has  marſhy 
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or boggy lands, or meadows beſide 
brooks or rivers, to encourage their 
eultivation. ien 


9 


The timber of this tree is valuable 
to wheel-wrights and joiners ; if laid 
for floors,” it has the good property 
of not fireing, if a coal ſhould fall 
upon it; if cut into pollards, it throws 
out great quantities of good fuel. 
There have been inſtances of perſons 
who have planted Poplars early in life, 
falling the timber a ſecond time that 
has n on the r . f land. 


1 he Na 8 is a very 
handſome tree, and makes a pleaſing 
variety amongſt others. 


We frequently . ſee the Poplar 


| nearly ſtripped up to .the top, but 


that mode is oftentimes. injurious, 


yet the great boughs it is apt to 
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throw out, if not taken off before 
they are of too large a ſize, certainly 
rob the tree of its beauty, and 
length of timber, and occaſion the 


boards to be füll of knotse. 
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Although this tree prefers a moiſt 
ſituation, it is frequently ſeen of 
conſiderable magnitude in a dry one ; 
but every ſort of Poplar, except the 
Black Italian, are obſerved to bend 
and grow crooked, from the weſt- 
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THE. 


WILLOW, WITHY. SAL LOW, 
OZIER. 


A. all of the fame ſpecies, are 
aquatics, and being of quick growth, 
they naturally invite the attention 
of ſuch gentlemen as have land ſuit- 
able to them; as their immediate 
profit makes them a deſirable ob- 
ject, and they will grow to a very 
great ſize. 
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The method of taiſing them is, 
firſt to have the ground well 
trenched, then take cuttings of the 
two year old ſhoots, or of the 
ſtrongeſt part of one year old ſhoots. 
They ſhould be two feet and & Ralf 
long, one foot and à half of whict 
ſhould be thruſt into the ground; 

they mould be ſet at two Feet diſ- 
tance euch way, and 2 clean 
from 3 7 Dre 


The twigs will | ffi for a __ 
price to Baſket- makers, and the 
profit has, been in, ſome inſtances 
from five to ſix pounds per acre, 
when they have been near to a good 


market. | 
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If a W of Willows for tim 
ber is intended; they fhould, the fit 
ſummer be Woke? over and hape all 
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the branches, except the leading 
ſhoot; taken off, and thinned from 
time to time, 3 interfere with 

each others growth. 


; It is very proper to ou 
trees by the ſides of brooks, or rivers, 
to keep up the banks. 


The planting of Yillows ſhould 
be done in February, as it injures the 
ſtools from whence the plants are 
taken to cut them later in the 
year. 1 . v1 


"There are twelve different ſpecies 
of this tree, but the Huntingdon 
Wi llew has the preference. r 


The „ Babylon an or Weeping Willow, | 
planted. by the fide of ponds, or 
rivulets, never fails, to, be admired; 


it is raiſed from cuttings, as, the 
other Willows. 
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THE 


LIME ZNEE. 


Is a handſome pictureſque tree, 
forming a beautiful cone by its 
branches, and maintaining its body 
taper, and ſtraight; as it will grow 
to a very large ſize, it is proper to 
be planted for avenues, to termi- 
nate the bounds of lawns, and to 
make a variety in places, deſigned 
for relaxation of mind. 
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dry weather, 
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It forms an excellent ſhade, is 
not eaſily broken by the wind, and 
its wounds are ſoon healed. 


The trees raiſed from ſeeds grow 
handſomer than thoſe raiſed from 


layers. Let the ſeeds be gathered 


in October, in dry weather, from the 
red-twigged kind, and ſpread in a 
dry place for a few days; then 
prepare beds four feet wide, with 


| alleys one foot and a half, rake the 


mould out, and tap the beds gently 
down with the back of the ſpade, 
to make them level; then place the 
ſeeds at about an inch aſunder, 
gently preſſing them down, and 
covering them about an inch deep. 
In the ſpring when the young plants 
appear, keep them clean from 
weeds, and water them gently in 
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When they | have ſtood: two years, 
take them up carefully, ſhorten the 
roots, and take off the ſide branches, 
and plant them in ros two feet 
and a half aſunder, and eighteen 


inches from each other, where 


they may remain till they are 
planted out, for good. Let the 
rows be dug in winter, and vo 
clean from , weeds, It will grow'o 
any ſoil, hut thrives: 2 in a "rich 
. fell. | | 


The timber is valuable for turners, 
and carvers, and there have been 
inſtances of it growing to the amiaz- 


ing ſize of ſixteen yards in circum- 
ference, at a foot and a half from 


the groutid, and of thirty yards in 


height, others of ten yards, and 


many of four yards:, in cireumfer - 


ence. 
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The bloſſoms have a very fragrant 
ſmell, and are crowded with bees. 


This tree may be alſo raiſed from 
layers, which is done in autumn; 
after having planted the ſtools, the 
two years ſhoots muſt be brought 


down, which, if they do not readily 


bend, ſhould have a gentle ſplaſh 
with a knife near the bottom; the 
younger twigs ſhould have a ſlit at 
the joint, and their ends bent back- 
wards, as the flit may be kept open, 
then the mould ſhould be levelled 


amongſt the layers, and the ends 
taken off within one inch of the 


ground. 


They will be fit to remove in 
autumn, and will have formed good 
roots. 


There are only two ſpecies of this 
tree. - 
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BLACK CHERRY TREE. 


Has a very pleaſing appearance, 
either in blaſſom, or when the fruit 
is on it, therefore ſhould always find 
a place in our plantations, and it 
thrives in the pooreſt lands. 


It is 4 ſine. ſown 
either broad caſt, or ſet in rows, 
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which laſt method I. ſhould prefer; 
the plants will ſerve to graft other 
ſorts of Cherries upon, or, when 
of a proper ſize, may be ſet in 
_ plantations, avenues, parks, or 
hedge-raws., .. .. .. + 
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The timber is uſed by Cabinet- 
makers, and makes handſome fur- 
niture. — ps ; 
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Tae Tree though generally con- 
ſidered as a ſhrub, will, if properly 
treated, arrive to a very large ſize. 
It is of quick growth, and calcu- 
lated to reſiſt th wiolence of the 
winds better tha aſchoſt any other 


tree, the old lives . eoAifinuing till the 


young ones code 
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; If this tree is propagated . for 
bi timber, the ſeeds ſhould be gather- 
* ed in autumn, ſoon as ripe, and 
managed as other foreſt trees, whoſe 
ſeeds are ſown. 


They will be fit to tranſplant 
when two years old. 


Where hedges, to ſhelter parti- 
42 cular ſpots in à garden are wanted, 
4 the Horn Beam is the beſt adapted 
* for the purpoſe, and will bear to be 
Wee as an | Hawthorn r 


THE 


YEW TREE. 


Ta cultivation of this tree ſhould 


_———— 


not be neglected, even though the i | 
uſe of the bow ſhould” be diſconti- | 
nued. The wood is very uſeſul 4 
to Cabinet-makers, and for in- 1 
laying. 3 


— — — 
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It is proper to be placed at the 
outſides of a plantation, and makes 
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an excellent hedge, but care ſhould 
be taken to prevent the cattle from 
browſing it, as the leaves will kill 
them, and the berrries are equally 
fatal, if eat by any perſon. 


Mr. PzxNNANT inſtances a Yew 
tree in Fotberingale Church- yard, in 
Scotland, that meaſured fifty- ſix feet 
and a half in circumference. They 
were uſed to be planted in church- 
yards when bows were in general 
uſe, that every perſon might be 
furniſned there with a bough to 
make into a bow. They are like- 
wiſe frequently ſeen to grow cloſe 
to Old Halls, and Gentlemen's ſeats, 
that have been ſurrounded by moats, 
probably for the ſame purpoſe. 
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THE 


LAUREL TREE. 


| Aue called the Portugal Laurel 
is the ſort generally introduced into 
our plantations, being the ſort that 
grows to the largeſt fize, and 
which, by its pleaſing green leaves, 
makes a chearful TT in 
winter. 


This, as well as the common 
Laurel, 5 be raiſed either from 
the ſeeds, * or layers, 
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If from ſeeds, 'they ſhould be 
gathered when full ripe, and ſown 
directly, in beds of light earth, 
about half an inch deep, taking care 
to cover the young plants when 
they appear, with mats in froſty 
weather. 


In the ſummer they ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds, and watered 
when they require it; and in the 
ſpring following planted in rows 
in the nurſery. | 


But the moſt certain way of raiſing 
theſe trees is from cuttings, about 
a foot and a half in length, the 
under leaves taken off, and about 
a fopt planted in the ground, tak- 
ing care to do this work in the 
ſhowery parts of the months of 
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Auguſt or September, and planting- 
them in a ſhady ſituation, where 
they muſt be watered in dry weather, 
and tranſplanted when of a proper 


ſize, either to form entire plantations, | 


or to intermix with other trees. 
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The Portugal Laurel will endure 
the moſt ſevere froſts, 
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Gaows naturally in Ireland, and 
and makes an agreeable variety in 
Pleaſure grounds, producing beauti- 
ful flowers, and ie 8 propagated 
by layers. : 


THE 


LARCH FIR-TREE. 


1 "Eh Tree has the pre-eminence 
of all the Fir tribe, if we confider 
the quickneſs of its growth, and the 
value of 1ts timber. | 


It is a native of the Alps, though 
now very common in every part of 
this kingdom, and is an important 
acquiſition to our plantations. 


. * ” 
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In order to raiſe this tree; in the 
winter let the cones be procured, and 
kept till ſpring, when, juſt before 
they are ſown, the cones muſt be 
opened, by thruſting the point of a 
kniſe down the centre, ſo as not to 
damage the parts where the ſeeds lie ; 
when they are opened they ſhould be 
thraſhed, and the ſeeds ſifted through 
a ſieve, which muſt be ſown in a 
bed of light earth, about a quarter 


of an inch deep. 


In the autumn they will have ſhot 
an inch or two in-length, and in the 
following ſpring they ſhould be 
pricked out in beds about three 


inches aſl under. | 


In the ſecond print they maſt be 


removed carefully and planted in 
rows three feet aſunder, and the 


1 2 1 


plants eighteen inches from each 
other, where they may remain till 
they are planted out for good, ob- 
ſerving, that they always thrive beſt 
when planted ſmall from the nurſery, 
ſo as to be of a ſize not to be injured 
by the weeds. They will grow in 
the worſt ſoils; if ſet in numbers 
together, in the moſt expoſed ſitua- 
tions, but not ſo as ſingle trees. 


In the ſpring, its lively light 
green tufts, and purple flowers, have 
a pleaſing effect amongſt other 
trees. 8 


The wonderful and valuable qua- 
lities of this tree, are not in this 
kingdom, experimentally known; 
but authorities can be produced, 
from the countries where it is gene- 
rally cultivated, that ſhew clearly 
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the preference it deſerves, before 
almoſt all other trees; and it would, 
if planted on barren grounds, from 
its quick growth, in a ſhort time, 
convince individuals of the import- 
ance of planting. 


Trees that have been planted only 
thirteen years have meaſured in cir- 
cumference, two feet nine inches, 
at five feet from the ground; at 
thirty years growth five feet, at five 


feet from the gro ound. 


In forming plantations of Larch, 


it would be proper to place a row 
of Scotch-firs on the weſt or ſouth- 
weſt ſides, and theſe ſhould be 
planted two years before the Larch, 
in order to form a ſhelter. 


This tree, if deſigned for timber 
requires a diſtance of five or 6s | 
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yards from each other; they ſhould 
not be dreſſed, unleſs thoſe lower 
branches that are dead, be taken 


off. 


The timber ot this tree may be 
applied to almoſt every purpoſe; 
it 1s uſed for ſhip- building in Ruffa, 
and with the boards they cover their 
houſes, being, by emiting a reſi- 
nous coat, of the greateſt durability. 
It is very proper for gate bars, and 
continues a length of time under 
ground without rotting; is very 
proper for floors, and will not 


eaſily fire. 


Like other Firs it is inacceſſible 
to worms, and the beſt wood to gild 
upon, and burniſh; the Talians make 
ule of no other wood, when for that 


purpoſe they can procure Lareh. 


1 handſome and ſtately tree, 
numbers of which grow on mounts 
Libanus, Taurus, &c. may probably 
be naturalized to any climate, and 
would be a great ornament to our 
bleakeſt and barren mountains, as 
it thrives beſt on the pooreſt ſoils, 
and is clad in perpetual verdure. 


In order to raiſe this tree, procure 
cones, either froni the Levant, or 


11 


of the growth of this kingdom, and 
bore a hole up the center of each 
cone quite through, put them in 
water till the next day, then with a 
wooden peg, larger than the borer, 
thruſt it down the hole, which will 
divide the cones ſo that the ſeeds may 
be picked out. 


Sow the ſeeds in a dry, or ſandy 
ſoil, in the middle of March, in 
-pots or boxes, the plants will appear 
in ſeven or eight weeks, when they 


ſhould be placed in a ſhady place, 


from out of the ſun, and remain all 
ſummer, watering them when they 
require it; in the winter they muſt 
be kept ſecure from the froſts, eĩ- 
ther in the green- houſe or covered 
with mats. In the beginning of 
April prick them out in beds five 
inches aſunder, keeping them ſhaded 
and moiſt, where they may remain, 
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till they are fit to be planted out. 
If any of the plants. droop their 
leading ſhoots, they ſhould be tied 
to a ſtake with a little baſs, to 
keep them upright. When they are 


Planted out for good they never 


thould be lopped at all, as it wall 
injure their growth, and diminiſh. 
their beauty. 


Cedars, planted in Cbelſea Garden in 
1683, meaſured in 1774 12 feet and 
a half at two feet from the ground, 
and their branches extended more 
than twenty feet on every ſide. 


The Pſalmiſt ſays, when he de- 


ſcribes the flouriſhing ſtate of a 


People They ſhall ſpread their 


© branches like a Cedar tree.” 
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SCOTCH FIR, 


ddd. 


I are tree receives tha appellation of 
Scotob Fir from us, becauſe it grows 
naturally in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where the feeds fallin g from their 
cones, come up and propagate them- 


ſelves without any care. But many 


of theſe trees have been. found in the 
moſſes, in Cumberland, Cheſhire, Staf- 
fordſbire, and Lancaſhire, ſuppoſed 
to haue been overthrawn- in the 
general Neluge. 
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They grow likewiſe ſpontaneouſſy 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 


alſo in New South Wales, where Pines 


were found of the amazing ſize of 


from 180 to 200 feet in length, and 


from 20 to 3o feet in circumfer- 


ence; when they are properly raiſed 


and planted out, they will grow to 
be good timber trees in almoſt any 


part of the world. 


The: timber is called Deal, and 
is now of more general uſe than 
any other, for which reaſon it de- 


ſerves to be propagated with the 
.greateſt induſtry. 


In order to raiſe the Scotch Fir, 


gather the cones in winter, and in 


June or July, expoſe them to the 
heat of the ſun, which will open 
the ſcales and the ſeeds will ſhake 


Out. 
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If there is little. ſun they may 
be placed at a diſtance from the fire,” 
or 1n kilns and the ſeeds will fall out, 
taking c. care not to ricorch them. I'% 


In the middle of April or May, 
prepare beds, three or four feet wide, 
and ſow the ſeeds about half an 
inch deep in a light ſoil; they will 
appear in about ſix weeks, with 
the huſk on their heads, but if great 
care is not then taken; the birds will 
deſtroy them all as they come up, 
they therefore muſt be netted, and 
effectual means taken to prevenit the 
birds from ung them. 


F N 
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When' they have parted from their 
huſks, the nets may be iemoved, 
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and the plants kept lean. from 
weeds, until the next March or 


April, when they ſhould be pricked 
out into beds, at four — diſt- 


anee from each plant, in rows, at 
two feet er 


When they are e about a foot in 
height, the rows may be thinned, 
and the plants taken out, and ſet in 
rows about two feet diſtance from 
each other, where they may remain 
till they are fit to plant out for good, 
taking care to fence them well from 
cattle, and whilſt in their infant 
ſtate from hares and rabbits, 


It they are to be planted in a 
bleak ſituation, they ſhould. be plant- 
ed whilſt they are from one foot, 
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to two foot high, as they will not 
then be ſo liable to be ſiirred by the 


winds. i 


As this tree will thrive in the 
very pooreſt ſoil, it may be hoped, 
that Gentlemen who are poſſeſſed 
of ſuch lands, will encourage its 
growth, notwithſtanding they may 
not reaſonably expect to receive 
| much profit in their own time, yet, 
their ſucceſſors will be highly bene- 
fited, and the pleafure which theſe 


growing trees will afford, by beauti 


fying the dreary parts of the coun- 
try, will in ſome meuſure recom- 
penee them for their wouble and 
expence; and by creating employ- 
ment for the induſtrious poor, 
leſſen theſe rates, which are now 
ſo high in many parts of this 
kingdom. 
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The expence of fencing large 
plantations is the greateſt objection, 
the others are trifling. . 


Where the land is covered by 
Heath or Furze, only dig a hole 
ſufficient to hold the plants, between 
the Heath or Furze, at proper diſt- 
ances, and in a few years they will 
grow ſo as to overpower the Heath 
or Furze, and deſtroy it. 


They ſhould then be planted in 
an irregular manner, not in rows, 
taking care to make the holes large 
enough for the roots, putting the 
fineſt part of the ſoil about them, 
and to ſettle the earth gently with 
the foot to the roots of the plant ; 
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if theſe directions are obſerved, and 
care taken not to bruize or injure 
the plants, in taking them from 
the nurſery, there will be little ha- 
zard of ſucceſs. 


If, after they have ſtood a few 
years, the branches ſhould interfere 
with each other, they muſt be 
pruned, by taking the lower braneh- 
es off in September, cloſe to the lem, 
and this may be repeated every other 
year; the croppings will ſerve to 
riſe peas, and are excellent fuel. 


The Marquis of Townſhend, ſup- 
ported a number of cattle in one 
ſevere winter, 'by feeding them with 
the branches, cut off the Scoteb 
Fir. | 


When it may be thought neceſſary 
to thin plantations of Fir, they 
ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ground, 
for the roots never ſpring again: 
The trees which are cut wall ſerve 
for ſcaffold-poles, and put-locks, 
ladders, rails, and various other 
| Uſes, The trees that are left to re- 

main for timber ſhould be at eight 

- or ten feet diſtance from each 
other. 


In Scotland, this tree will frequently 
produce boards four feet in diameter, 
and the trees will be ſixty feet in 
height to the branches, fit for the 
fineſt deal boards. The more ex- 
poſed the fituation of theſe trees, 
the flower is their growth, and the 
timber is better, firmer, and more 
durable. | | 
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Some firs now growing in Eng- 
land, meaſure at five feet from the 
ground, ſeven feet in circumference, 
are from 60 to 70 feet high, and 
have not been planted more than 60 
or 70 years. 


[ NJ 


THE 
WEYMOUTH, 
OR 


NEW ENGLAND PINE, 


Nanzs ſo, from its having been 
firſt cultivated in England, by Lord 
Weymouth, is a beautiful tree, and is 
one of the talleſt of its ſpecies, often 
times growing. to- one hundred feet 
high in America, from whence it was 
brought here; its wood is eſteemed 
the beſt for making maſts of ſhips, 
This, and the Scotch Pine, are the 
moſt worthy of cultivation of any; 
the others may be planted for va- 
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riety in parks, plantations, &c. where 
they make a pleaſing appearance in 


winter, when other trees are out of 
leaf. 


It is raiſed in the ſame manner as 
the Scotch Fir, and fo are all the 
other ſo:ts. N amely: 


THE SILVER FIR, 
A beautiful tree. 


THE SPRUCE FIR. 


Its leaves are of a darker hue in 
winter than other firs, ' reſembling 
more the Nw tree. 


THE PINASTER OR STONE 
RE..." 


= 44 foliage of this is a brighter 
green, and more pleaſing to the ſight 
in winter than the Scotch. 


THE SWAMP PINE. 
THE CEMBRA PINE, 


THE 


BALM OF GILEAD FIR. 


M axes a pretty appearance in plan- 
tations of evergreens, its colour and 
leaves differing from the others. 


In the formation of plantations, 
a variety of theſe ever-green trees 
placed here and there, contribute 
much to the beauty of the whole, 
as well as to their upright growth. 


The Fir ſhould be fallen in May, 
at the time that the turpentine is in 
the body, which will contribute 
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much to the durability of the wood; 


but the Scotch Fir boards are whiter 


if the trees are fallen in the winter 
months, and tables and other fur- 
niture made from them, appear in 
every reſpect equal to deals imported 
from abroad. 


There are ſeveral gentlemen in 
Scotland, who receive a regular an- 


nual profit of five or fix hundred 


pounds from the Fir- trees, fallen on 
their eſtates, and have a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of trees of ſpontaneous 
growth. 


The proper ſeaſon to plant or re- 
move Firs, and other trees that do 
not ſhed their leaves, is in March or 


April, as ſoon as the froſts are 


gone. 
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Tu tree, when planted in a nur- 
fery or plantation with young oaks, 
ſerves as a good nurſe, and accele- 
rates their growth ; It does not often 
grow to a very large ſize, but its 

pendant ſprigs, white bark, and plea- 
ſant green leayes, contribute to 
make a pleaſing variety amongſt 
other trees. 
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The moſt expeditious way of 
raiſing this tree 1s from layers, as is 
directed for raiſing limes-trees, 


The loppings of this tree make 
good fuel, but are of much more 
value for making brooms. 


It will grow on any ſoil, though 
on a dry, or gravel, it thrives 
beſt. 


MULBERRY. 


1 growth of this tree, although 
not generally met with in planta- 
tions, ſhould be encouraged for the 
delicacy of its fruit,, and though 
of a ſlow growth, its timber when 
mature, 1s very valuable. 


It will grow to a large ſize, and is 
propagated from layers, but the beſt 
practice is from cuttings of the laſt 
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| year's ſhoot, with one joint of the 
two years-wood at the bottom, and 
planted their full length, only leav- 
ing two or three buds above ground. 
This work ſhould- be- done in March. 


When they have ſhot a good 
length, they may be removed into 
the nurſery, where they ſhould be 


frained, by having ſtakes ord to 
them for their ſupport, 


They prefer a rich light ſoil, and 
when planted out ſhould be placed 
in a ſunny ſituation, and ſheltered 
from the north-weſt winds. 


Their leaves are the beſt food for 
ſilk-worms. 


” 
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ARBOR VITA. 


To tree will grow to a large 
ſize, is much admired in pleaſure 
grounds, and likes a moiſt ſitu- 
ation. 


It may be raiſed from the ſeed, 
layers or cuttings. The wood is 
extremely hard and of great dura- 
bility, very proper for turners, 
and ſells for a good price. 


The freſh leaves pounded with hog's 
lard, is recommended as a remedy for 
the rheumatiſm, when applied to the 
part as a plaiſter, 
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Grows ſpontaneouſly in many 
parts of this kingdom, where its 

fine lucid green leaves and red ber- lil 
ries cannot eſcape admiration. It 
grows from twenty to thirty feet 


high, and ſhould always find a place | | 
in our Plantations, 


There is no hedge ſo beautiful 
or impenetrable, as a well managed 
Holly hedge, 
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ce 4 hedge of Helly, thieves that would 
invade | 


« Repulſes, like a growing Paliſade.” 


There are variety of Hollies 
known to almoſt every gardener. 
They. are raiſed from the berries, 
which ſhould be buried in the 
ground twelve months before they 
are ſown, and as they do not ap- 
r till the ſecond ſpring, the beds 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 
ſecure from mice, and 1 receive gentle 
ne, 


When the plants are two. years 
old, they may be remoyed to. the. 
nurſery, and fet in rows at git 
inches diſtance each way. 
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The beſt time to remove them is 


in autumn, eſpecially in dry land. 


This woad is uſed by turners, &c. 
and takes a good price; the bark 
makes that glutinous matter called 
Bird Lime, 


There are great varieties of 
variegated ſorts grafted upon the 
common Holly ſtocks, which look 
beautiful, when properly intermixed 
with other trees. 


An Holly of twenty inches round 


is worth to Cabinet makers halt a 


crown a foot ; an Holly lately grow- 
ing at Cleveland, in Yorkſhire, mea- 
ſured ſix teet ten inches in girth, 
and contained forty-fix teet fix inches 
ſolid. c 
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BOX TREE. 


Mas a fine aha chearful appear- 
ance in ever-green quarters, and to 
ſkirt Plantations; it js raiſed from 
cuttings put down in autumn in 
moiſt ſituations, or kept well wa- 
tered, 


Tt grows Juxuriantly, . in ſeveral 
parts of this kingdom, and the wood 
ſells at a high price, to the 9 
and comb- makers. 


E 
THE 
HAZEL 
NUT-TREE. | 


Tias Trees ſhould find a place in 
our plantations, as they ſerve well 
to thicken them, and furniſh great 
quantities of brufh-wood ; and when 
properly managed, are valuable for 
fiſhing-rods, walking-ſticks, and to 
form hoops for the coopers. 


A Coppice of hazels ſhould be 
raiſed from the nuts, ſcwn in Fe- 
bruary, and treated as the Cheſnut, 
and planted out at one yard aſunder, 
and if cut down at intervals, will 
produce a great abundance of un- 
derwodd. 


{2 J 


The Filter?, that ſo much eſteemed 
delicacy at out-deferts, had better be 
raiſed from cuttings, ſuckers, or lay- 
ers, and be placed at three or four 
yards diſtance from each other. 


There are great encouragements 
held out 'to' the cultivators of this 


tree, as the fruit ſells at a great price, 


and the ſuckers are applied to various 
TT | 


Some perſons have made an annual 
profit of their Filberts, of fifteen or 
twenty pounds, when near to a good 


| market. 


When they are planted on each 
ſide of a garden walk, they form a 
very pleaſant ſhade, but they like a 
dry ſoil and ſunny ſituation, which 
likewiſe contributes much to the 
flavour of the fruit, for if they grow 
in a moiſt or ſhady ſituation, the. 
fruit does not ripen well. 


THE 
SERVICE TREE: 


Tiunz are ſeveral aikerent ſpecies 
of this Tree, which in Kent and 
Surrey, grow to the height of thirty 
feet; it flowers in May, and in au- 
tumn bears branches of fine red 
berries, which muſt be gathered in 
September, and the pulp rubbed off 
the ſtems, and ſown like beech-maſt. 

When the tree is covered with 
berries, is even more beautiful than 
the Mountain Aſb; the berries are a 
brighter red, and ſeem tranſparent, 
but it does not commonly grow to a 
larger fize than the generality of. our 
ſhrubs, therefore ſhould, like them, 
be ſet to fringe the ouilides of plan- 
tations, 

Q 
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THE 


HA TO RV. 


Tue lat, not least, either for 
beauty when in bloſſom, or when 
covered with berries, or uſe for 
fences and fuel. The berries ſhould 
be gathered when ripe, and laid 
together to rot the pulp, and ſown 
in February ; but they will not appear 
until the next ſpring, and therefore 
muſt be carefully weeded, and when 
two years old, ſet in rows four or 
five inches from each other: It 
muſt be acknowledged, that they 
form the neateſt and beſt hedges, 
and when kept neatly dreſſed with 


( 44g I] 


the dubbing-ſheers, have a pleaſing 
appearance. 


The Furze, or Gors, is made uſe of 


for fences, but though it is pleaſing | 


to the fight, when in bloſſom, 1t 
does not make fo neat, or effectual a 
fence as the Hawthorn, 


In finiſhing plantations, a few 
roots of the yellow broom may be 
planted on the borders ; its beautiful 
appearance when in bloſſom, con- 
traſts the foliage of the trees ; whilſt 
its long taper branches' make good 
ſweeping brooms, and-the cattle will 
not injure it, by browzing. Some 


planters have ſown the broom, and 


birch ſeeds, at the ſame time with 
acorns, which ſerve for nurſes, and 
protect the young oaks from the ſun 
and froſts. 


FINIS. 
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THE INGENIOUS: 


Mr. STILLINGELEET, 


55 the following Kalendar ofthe F cliation of Trees and | Shrubs, 
10 1765. | 


1 Honey- fuckle, an. 16 19 Ma arſh Elder April 11 
2 Gooſe- berrys arch't1 \ ych Elm, — 12 
3 Currant, — 11 * Quicken, — 13 


4 _ 222 2 11 ) 22 Horn-bean, — 13 
irc : 23 Apple, — 14 
Welng witior! LES Is Abate 4 — 16 

2 Raſp-berry, — 3 25 Cheſnut, — 16 
8 Bramble, 3 328 WI low, — 17 
9 Briar. — 4 827 Oak, — 
10 Plumb. —— 6 828 Lime, — 18 
11 Apricot, — 6 729 Maple, — 19 
12 Peach, — 6 930 Walnut, — 21 
13 Filbert, —_— 31 Plane, — 21 
14 Oziers, — 7 32 Black Poplar, — 21 
15 Alder, — 7 04H Beech, — 21 
16 Sycamore, — 34 Acacia, — 21 
17 Elm, — 4 5M Aſh, | — 22 
18 Qince, — 10 \ 26 Carolina, pop. — 22 
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1 Oak: 
19 Elm- 
26 Aſh, 
30 Mountain Aſh. 
31 Beech, 
35 Walnut, 
37 Maple. 
39 Sycamore. 
44 Spaniſh Cheſnut, 


49 Horſe Cheſnut, 


51 Plane. 
54 Acacia- 
56 Alder. 
9 Poplar, 
64 Willow, &c. 
- 67 Lime. 
71 Black Cherry. 
73 Horn Beam. 
75 The Yew, 


. 
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77 Laurel. 
80 Arbutus. 
81 Larch; 
86 Cedar. 
89 The Pine or Scoteh Fir, 
9 1 Pine, 
Silver Fir, Stone Pine, 
99% Swamp Pine, and 
| Cembra Pine. 
100 The Balm of Gilead 
Fir. 
102 Birch. 
104 Mulberry, 
106 Arbor Vitæ. 
107 Holly, 
110 Box. X 
15 Hazel, and Filbert, 


113 The Service Tree. 
114 Hawthorn & Broom. 


CATALOGUE, &c. 


FO R E 8 
. 
REA THEOPHRASTI, JEWS 
tranſplanted, 1 foot 4 * 
Ditto, — 2 feet 4 
Ditto, — 4 feet 1 13 
Ditto, — 6 feet 2 0 
Ditto, — 8 feet Oo o 
Ditto, — 10 feet oO o 
Aſhes, 1 yr. old Seedlings, 4 inches o 10 
Ditto z years old Seedlings, bs 
* "41-46 inches” © 9 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 1 10 
Ditto, — 2 feet 2 © 
Ditto, 0 7 
Ditto. 1 feet © 10 
Aſhes, Carolina oO 1 
Virginian flowering... ' 0 0 
Manna — — 0 1 
With entire leaves — 0 1 
Weepin oO 1 
Aſhes, Mountain G it 1 0 
Ditto, — 2 to 3 feet 1 5 
Ditto, m— 4 feet 1 13 
Ditto, 6 feet 2 0 
Ditto, 
Aſpin, the — 
BEECHES, Tyr. ol 
| HES, 1 yr. eye 8 
6 * Totagg 11 Tv! 
Ditto, 1 years old Seedlings, . 0 15 
9 inches — 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 2 © 
- Ditto, - — 13 foot 3 © 
Ditto, 32 feet 3 15 


T TREES, . 


o per hundred. 


0 ditto 

4 ditto 

o ditts | 
6 each N 
8 each 

o per thouſand, 


6 ditto 


o ditt 
o ditto 


6 per hundred. 


o ditto 
o each 


| 6 ditts- 


o ditto. 


© dite 


o ditto 

O per Bundred. 
o ditto 
4 itte 
0 ditts 


o per thouſart, 


0 ditto 
o aitts 
o ditts 


„„ > 


FOREST-TRELS. 


4 


Beeches, ; feet 
Ditto, —— 4 feet 
Ditto, -= 6 feet 
Ditto, - feet 
Ditto, — 10 feet 
Ditto, — 12 feet 
Ditto, purple, _ 


Birches, tranſplanted, 1 foot 
Ditto, ——— 2 feet 
Ditto, - 23 feet 
Ditto, — 4 to 5 feet 
Ditto, —- $10 10 feet 
Birches, weepin _— 
Dwarf Scotch, 
- Carolina, or Poplar leaved o 
CEDARSof Libanus, tranſplant- 
ed, 4 inches bo 
Ditto, 6 inches 2 
Ditto, 9 inches — o 
Ditto, 1 foot, — o 
Ditto, 
Cedars, Red Via.» 1 foot o 
— 1+ foot o 
_ : feet 
. - z feet 


000000000000=m0MN 
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F es. 


Cedars, White Virginian o 
CHESNUTS, Horſe, 1 year old 
Seedlings, 6 inches | 
Ditto, 2 years old Seedlings, 5 
9 inches 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 
Ditto, — 2 feet 
Ditto, ——— z feet 
Ditto, —— 4 feet 
Ditto, ; feet 


4% 0 


"Fa - x 
FF 


A me 
mn Ow Om + U w 


a „ 0 


. 4 - 
o per burkrel. 


O ditt. 
o ditto 
6 each 
8 ditto 


10 ditts 


O ditto 


o per hundred. 


6 ditto 
© ditto 
3 each 
6 ditts 
6 ditto 
0 ditts 


© ditts © 


9 ditts 


o ditto 


6 ditto 


6 ditto 


o ditto 
6 ditto 


6 ditts 


o per hundred. 


O ditto 
o 'ditts 
© ditt 
© ditto 
O 'aitto 


o a 


© | 


El: 


FOREST TREE S. 


Cheſauts, Horſe, 1 leaved, 2 


ſorts 


— — ſcarlet flowering 


Cheſnuts, 


yellow flowerin 
Spaniſh, one year 0 


Secdlin gs, 6 inches 


Ditto, 2 years old Seedlings, 


9 inches 


Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 
2 feet 


Ditto, 


9 


0 


Cheſnut, Spaniſh, tranſplanted, 2 ft o 


Ditto, 4 10 5 feet 
Ditto. — 


Ditto, 


Cheſnuts, ſtrip'd-leaved Spaniſh 
CYPRESS, common, 2 your old 


Seedlings, 


Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 
2 feet 


3 feet 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Cypreſs, deciduous 


ELMS, Engliſh, grafted on broad 
leav'd Witch Elm, 25 feet 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Elms, Engliſh, i year old Layers, ! 


2 feet 


Ditto, tranſplanted, 4 feet 
6 feet 
8 feet 

10 feet 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


— 4 feet 
— 5 feet 


—— 


— — — 


— — — 


8 feet 
10 feet 


Elms, ſtrip” d-leaved Engliſh 
Elms, ſtrip” d-leaved Dutch, 3 feet o © 


Ditto, 


—— 


— 


_— 


'8 to g feet o 
© 


0 


0 


6 feet o 0 


O 
Oo. 
O 
0 


1 
1 
2 
2 
E 
5 
I 
2 
2 


4. 


O wm a NN ww 


9 000 


10 


10 


10 


10 
1 


4. © 
© each. 


6 ditto 
6 ditto 


o per hundred. 


o ditto 
o ditts 
o ditto 
o ditio 
© ditte 


6 each 
o ditto 


o per hundred, 
6 each 


O ditta © 
6 diits 
6 ditta 


o per hundred. 


@ ditte 
o ditto 
o ditto 
o ditt 


6 ditto 
o ditte 
o ditts 
o ditis 
o dilto 
o each 
6 dltro 
9 aitts 


2 10 


. 
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6 FOREST-TREES. 


F | AE & 
Elms, Black Canada _ o 1 o dite 
Elms, Witch 1 y. old Seedlings, 5 in. o 10 o per thouſand 
Ditto, 2 yrs. old Seedlings, 8 inches o 15 © ditto 
Ditto, 3 yrs. old Seedlings, 1 foot 1 o o ditto 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 2 feet 00 5 o per bundrid 
Ditto, 3 feet © 7 6 ito 
Ditto, | 
FIRS, Balm of Gilead, tranſpl. 6 in. 10 © ditto 
Ditto, — — 1 foot I 13 4 ditto 
Ditto, | 2 feet o © 6 each 
Ditto, 3 feet o © 9 ditto 
Ditto, —'4 to; feet o 1 o ditts 
nk — bo 8 feet 0 1 6 ditto 
irs, . year o n o 5 | 6 fer theal 
Ditto, 2 yrs old Seedlings, 4 inches © 7 6 ditto 
Ditto, 2 y old, tranſplanted, 4 in. © 1g © ditto 
Ditts, tranſplanted, 6 inches 1 5 o ditto 
Ditto, 9 inches 2 © o ditte 
Ditto, 1 foot 2 10 o ditts 
Ditto, 14 foot 3 15 © ditto 
Ditto, feet o 10 o per hund. 
Ditto, 24 feet o 15 o dilts 
Ditto, feet 1-0 o ditt 
Firs, Silver, 1 y. old Seedlings, 2 in. 1 10 o per thouſ. 
Ditto, 2 yrs old Seedlings, 3z in. 2 o o ditt 
Ditto, 3 yrs old, tranſplanted, 4 in. o 5 o per hund. 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 6 and 7 inches o 7 6 dite 
Ditto, — 1 foot o 10 o giti 
Ditto, —— 1 foot 5 | 
ot — — 9 
irs, Spruce or Norway, 1 year old Thee 1 
4 Seedlings, 2 * L 2.49. e 
itto, two years old Seedlings 
4 3 * 8 to 15 o ditto 
Ditto, tre nſplanted, 6 inches 1 10 o ditte 
Ditto. _ inches 3 © o ditte 


P OoR EST TREE S. 7 


Firs, tranſplanted, 1 foot o 


Ditto, — 11 foot o 
Ditto,—— 2 feet 1 
Ditto, —— ; feet I 
Ditto, — 4 feet I 


Ditto. 


Firs, American Spruce, 6 inches I 
Ditto, 1 foot © 
Ditto, 2 feet o 

Firs, Hemlock Spruce O 

HOLLIES Gr z y old ſeedlings 2 in o 
Ditto, 4 years old ſeedlings, 4in © 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 6 inches I 
Ditto, 1 foot o 

Hollies, ſtrip'd of various forts, i ft o 
Ditto, 2 feet © 
Ditto, 


HORNBEAM, 1 year old ſeedlings o 
Ditto, 2 years old d feedlings 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 9 inches 


Ditto, 1 foot 
Ditto, 1 foot 
Ditto, 2 feet 
Ditto, ; feet 
Ditto, 4 feet 


Ditto, . feet 
LARCHES, y old ſeedlings, 2 in 
Ditto, 2 yrs old ane 6 in 

Ditto tranſplanted, 1 foot 
Ditto, 14 foot 
Ditto, 2 feet 
Ditto, 3 feet 
Ditto, —— 4 feet 
Ditto, 6 teet 
Ditto, 10 to 12 feet 


if, 


9 00 22 0 000 2 „ 0 0 000 - 0 


T 


LIMES, tranſplanted, 1 foot 
Ditto. 2 feet 


Ditto, 


10 
15 
0 
5 
13 


Own 


8 


o per bundred, 
O ditto 
o ditto 
O ditto 
4 ditto 
ditto 
o ditto 
9 each 
o drito 
o each 


| 0 per — 


6 ditto 
o ditto 
O per bund ed „ 
6 each 
9 each 


o per thouſand 


O "ditto 
Oo ditto 


© ditts - 


o per hundred. 
o ditto 

o ditto _ 

O ditto 

O ditto 


o per thouſand 


o ditto 

O per bundred. 
6 ditto | 
O ditte 

O ditto 

O ditto 

o ditt 

9 each 

o per hundred. 
© Mitts 

© Mitts 


AY 
| 
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Limes, tranſplanted, 4 and 5 feet 1 8 
Ditto, 6 feet 1 10 
MAPLE, Engliſh, tranſplanted if © 7 
Ditto, xvknx 2 feet o 10 
Ditto, 
Maple, Sugar o. © 
5 Virginian Aſh- leav'd, a © 
Scarlet flowering © 1 
—— Mountain 2 0 1 
Norway or Acerplatonides o o 
O AKS, Engliſh, 1 year old ſeed- 
8, 6 inches — 0 10 
Ditto 2 y. old ſeedlings 1 foot © 15 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot 1.10 
Ditto, — 1 foot 2 0 
Ditto, —— 2 feet 2 10 
Ditto. - 3 feet 9 10 
Ditto, — 1 feet © 10 
Ditto, — 
— dcarlet oO Q 
Devonſhire or Lucombs's o 2 
— Ragnal — WM 
— Spaniſh — O 1 
— Strip” d-leay'd — 9 2 
— Evergreen or Ilex oO o 
with mofly cupp'd Acorns o o 
Oak American (from ſeed) 1 foot o o 
Ditto, 2 feet — © © 
Ditto, 4 feet — REY 
PINASTERS, ſeedlings, 2 inches 1 © 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 4 inches o 6 
| Ditto, —— q inches O 15 
Ditto, — 1 foot 1 8 
Ditto, —— 12 foot 1 - 
Ditto, — 2 feet 1 13 


4, 

o per banared. 
o ditio 

6 ditto 

© ditts 


6 each 
6 tach 
o each 


Oo each 
6 each 


o per thouſand 
o ditto 
o ditts 
O ditto 
o ditto 


O ditto 


o per hundred: 


6 each 
6 each 
O each 
o each 
6 each 
6 each 
9 each 
6 each 
g each 
o tach 
o per thouſand 
o per hundred, 
o ditto 

o aitto 

o ditto 

4 ditto 


FOREST TREES. 9 


L. . 
PINES, cluſter ſeedlings, 2 inches 1 © 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 4 inches © 6 
Ditto, —— 9g inches oO 15 
Ditto, —— - foot 1 6 
Ditto, —ö 1 foot 3 
Ditto, — 1 2 feet 1 13 
Ditto, 
Pines, ſtone ſeedlings 4 inches 3 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 1 foot Oo o 


Pines, Lord Weymouth's, or New 
England, 2 yrs old ſeedlings o 7 


Ditto, tranſplanted, 4 inches O 15 
Ditto, 6 inches 1 8 
Ditto, —— 1 foot 1 5 
Ditto, 1 2 feet "5 
Ditto, 3 feet 2.10 


Ditto, —— 42 tos feet 3 10 
Ditto, 6 to 8 feet © 1 
PLATINUS, Oriental and Occi- 


deatal, 2 feet — © © 
Ditto, 4 feet 0 o 
Ditto, 6 feet oO © 
Ditto, wo— 
POPLARS, Black or Abele 14 feet o 5 
Ditto, ———— z feet o 10 
Ditto, 


Poplars, Lombardy or Italian 2 ft © 6 


Ditto, — 3 to 4 feet © 10 
Ditto, — 6 feet o 15. 
Ditto, 8 feet 2 
Ditto, — 

Poplars, Black Italian, 2 feet o 10 
Ditto, — ]; feet 0 15 
Ditto, —— o feet 1 © 

Poplars, White, 14 foot 0 5 


* 
"+ £2 © 17 21 


d. 


o per thouſand 
o per hundred 
o ditto 
O ditto 
o ditto 
4 ditto 


© ditte 


6 each 


6 per hundrei 
O ditto 

© ditts 

O ditto 

o ditth 

o ditts 

o ditto 

o each 


3, ditte 
4 ditto 
6 ditto 


o per hundred 
o ditto 


O ditts 
oO. ditto 
O ditts 
O ditts 


o ditto- 
O ditts 
© ditto 
O ditto 


* — x - 
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4. 4. 4. 

Poplars, White, 3 to 4 feet 0 10 o ditto. 
Ditto. 6 feet o 15 o ditto 
Ditto, = 8 feet 1 5. © ditto 
Ditto, 

Poplars, of Carolina o 1 © each, 

Berry-bearing o 1 © ditto 
= Baliam 0 © 6 ditto 
iy lk ea year old Seed ts 15 Oper thouſand 
Ditto, tranſplanted, 2 feet o 7 6 per hundred 
Ditto, — 37 feet o 10 o ditte 
Ditto, — 4 tos feet © 15 o ditto 
Ditto, - feet 1 © © ditto 
Ditto, -s feet 1 13 4 ditto 
Ditto, — 110 feet 2 © © ditto 
Ditto, ſtrip'd, 2 feet o O 4 each 
Ditto, 4 to 5 feet 0 © 6 aitts 
Ditto, 8 feet o © 9 ditts 
THORN QUICKSETS, White 
WALNUTS, tranſplanted, 1 foot © 4 © per bundred 
Ditto, 1+ foot eee 
Ditto, 2 feet o 10 o ditts © 
| Ditto, —— 4 feet 1 0 o ditts 
Ditto, ——— 8 feet o © 9 each 
Ditto, ——— 10 feet o 1 © ditto 
WILLOWS, Huntingdonſhire, 2 to 
3 feet — o 10 o per hundred 
Ditto, 6 feet 0 © 3 each 
Ditto, Weeping 00 0 3 ditto 
Ditto, Sweet o o 2 (iti 
YE WS, tranſplanted, 6 inches o 10 o per hundred, 
Ditto, 1 foot 1 0 © ditts 
Ditto, — - 1% foot 1 13 4 ditto 
Ditto, '2 feet 2 10 © ditto 
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Yews. tranſplanted, 3 feet F. o o 9 each 
Ditto, —— 4 feet o 1 © ditto 
Ditto, 5 feet o 1 3 ditte 


Alſo PER Crab, Pear, Plumb, and Para- 
diſe Apple- Stocks. 


FRUIT- TREES. 


PPLE Trees, Standards — 
Ditto, Dwarfs upon Crab, Stocks - 

Ditto, Dwarfs upon Paradiſe Stocks. 
Apricot Trees, Standards — 

Ditto, Dwarfs — 
Cher * Trees, Standards 

ditto, dwarfs 
Fig Trecs | — 
Vine — — 
Dutch Medlar Trees, Standards 

Ditto, Dwarfs — 
Black Mulbery Trees, Standards — 

Ditto, Dwarfs g — 
Peach Trees, Stand irds — 

Ditto, Dwarfs | 

Ditto, Dwarfs of the beſt F Pesch Kinds 
Nectarine Trees, Standards 

Ditto, Dwarfs 

Ditto, Dwarſs of the beſt French k Klods 5 
Pear Trees, Standards — 

Ditto, Dwarf; — — 
Plumb Trees, Standards — 

Ditto. Dwarfs — 

Portugal Quince Trees, Standards _ 

Ditto, Dwarfs — 
Filbert and Spaniſh Nut Trees — 


8 
ds. 
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each 

| n 

Gooſberry Trees — 1 
Gooſberry Trees, new and neweſt ſorts, from 3d. to 1 © 
o 2 


Currant Trees — — 


N. B. On application, written Catalogues will be deli- 
vered, containing the particular ſorts of the Fruit Trees 
propagated in theſe Nurſeries. | 


 EVERGREEN any FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 


CACIA, Scarlet-flowering or Red Robinia 2 

— Yellow Egyptian 3 
Three-thorned 2 
— Virginian, or Two-thorned — I 
Agnus Caſtus, or Chaſte Tree — — 
1 

I 

0 

1 

I 


| Alaternoides — — 

— Heath-leav'd — 
Alder, Black Berry-bearing or Frangula 
Almond, Fruit-bearing, Standard, — 
— Dwarf — 
White flowering, thin ſnell'd 
Double- flowering Dwarf — 
— Single- flowering Dwarf — 
Alſpice, Cateſby.s — — 
Althza, Double-flowering, or Japan Roſe 
Single-flowering — 
Frutex, White i — 

— — Red — 8 
— — Yurpc — — 
— -——— Painted Lady — 


OOO O Soo ant 


8 0 O0 O0 20 05 


m— trip'd-leav'd 


>. 
-& — = — 922 — 2 * * a Fw 
„ 4 = ” — 
— - 8 


FLOWERING-SHRUBS, 13 


h+ | | 
d. each, 
2 Amomum Plinii — 16 
0 Angelica Tree _ 2 6 
2 Anonis, Shrubby — 1 © 

Apricot, Blotched-leay'd — 1 6 

li- Arbor Jude — 3 

CS Arbor Vitz, Common, -14 foot high 0 9 

— 2 feet high 1 © 

— z; to feet 1 6 

— Chineſe, 8 inches high 1 6 

— 1 foot — 2 6 

| Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree — 2 6 
| Andrachne — 

Trailing — 4:4 

| Aſphalatus — — o 6 

5. Azalias, 5 ſorts _ 

a. Azederach, or Bead Tree — 2 8 
6 B ARB A Jovis — — 2 6 
6 | Barberry, with red fruit — O. 3 
0 | without ſtone = o 6 
0 | with white fruit — O 4 
6 | Bay Tree — W 77 
ol | with ſtrip'd leaves — 1 © 
9 | Benjamin Tree — — 3 © 
3 | Bladder Nut, five-leay'd — 0 3 
0 | —— — three-leay'd — o 6 
= | American three-leav'd — 1 © 
* | Box Tree, common, 2 feet —— C:-4 
1 | z feet — Oo 4 
9 | — — 4 feet — o 6 
0 | = with gold-edged leaves — oO 4 
© | with ſtrip'd curl'd leaves — o 6 
5 with narrow leaves — o 6 
5 with blotched leaves — o 6 
5 Dwarf, — — per yard o 3 
? Bramble, with double flowers — 1 © 
5 Broom, Butcher's, with prickly leaves 8 
— with ſth leaves © 3 


9 
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| | s 
Broom, Butcher's, with narrow leaves o 
Dwarf branching — o 
Engliſn — O 
Lucca — 1 
White Aren — © 
—— — Spaniſh — © 
Buckthorn, common — 0 
Sea, or Rhamnoides — o 
 CARAGANA, or Yellow Robinia _ I 
Caſſioberry Buſh, or South-Sea Tea Tree I 
Catalpa — 2 
Celaſtrus, or Staff Tree — A 
Ceanothus Evergreen — 2 
Cephalanthus, or Buttonwood Tree | 1 
Cherry, Common Bird — 0 
o 

I 

o 

J 

I 
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I 

2 

2 
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© 

2 

I 

1 
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New England Bird — 
- Corniſh Cluſter. — 
Cornelian — 
Double flowering Standard 

- — Dwarf — 
x erf or Mahaleb — 
Chionauthus, Fringe Tree, or Snowdrop Tree 
Cinquefoil Shrub 
Citius, Male, or Rock Reſe of Montpelier 
with Sage Leaves and Purple flowers 
with Willow Leaves and ſpotted flowers 
_————- With Purple Flowers ſpotted with crimion 
ſmall Dwarf, or Helianthcum 
with waved Leaves — 
Clematis, or Upright Blue Climber — 
Clethra — 
Coronella Maritima, with broad 1 
— with narrow Leaves 
Cornus with white Berries, or N. England Amomum 
Crab, Virginian, ſweet-icented I 
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Crab Siberian, tranſparent — 4 

Creeper, Virginian — 

Curran, with Gooſberry Leaves — 

with ſtrip'd Leaves ä — 

Cytiſſus Lunatus, or Moon Trefoil 
Neapolitan, or Evergreen 2 

Secundus — 

DIER VILLA —— 

D ioſma, the ſweet - ſcented — 

Dogwood, Carolina — 
Female —— 

— — ſtrip'd.-leav'd —— 

ELDER, Parſley-leav'd — 

a Green- berried — 
White-berried — 
Mountain red-berried — 
Silver-Hrip'd — | 

GERANIUMES, in ſorts, from 15. -to 
.Germander Tree, Spaniſh, with blue flowers 
Ditto, with ſaiphur-culoured flowers 
Groundſel Tree — 

Quelder Roſe, common 
— ſtrip'd-leav'd 


— 

— Virginian — 
— : 

— 


— 


- 


— Carolina 

HALESIA - — 
Hartwort, Ethiopian 

Heath, Mediterranean — 
Hiccory Nut ef Virginia — 
Honey-ſuckle, Long- blowing — 
— Rd Dutch 1 . 


— — Early Red - - 
— — Early White - + - 
— — Late Red - - 
Late White - - - 
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Virginian Trumpet — 
Carolina Trumpet — 
Red Roman, or Italian . 
— — Evergreen 582 - 
— — Oak-leay'd - > 
Strip'd-leav'd - bs 
Upright red-berried - 
Upright blue-berried < 
Fly - a - 
Hop Hornbeam = a 
1 — 


ricum Frutex - - 


4 ICO, — | — # 
i IG = 

2K Ivy, ſtrip'd — | = 
JASMINE, White — 
Silver-ſtrip'd White - 
Gold-ſtrip'd White — 
Yellow - 
Gold- ſtrĩp'd Yellow — 
Large Spaniſh Yellow - 
Arabian, with ſingle flowers 
ö —— Arabian, with double flowers 
| ——— Catalonian * 

—— White Indian — 
Juaſmine, Yellow Indian = 4 
Cape, from 7s. 6d. to 

| Perſian, with Privet leaves and white 
| flowers - 
| Perſian, with Privet leaves and blue 
+ flowers 
Perſian, with cut leaves and blue flowers 
— Shrubby, St. the common — 
Canary, St. - : 
Dwart-warted, St. „ 
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Juniper, Engliſh, 1 to a feet — 
Ditto, 3 feet r 
True Swediſh * * 
KALMIAS; three ſorts | 
Kidney Bean Tree of Carolina =. 
LABURNUM, common, ſtandard * 
Ditto, Dwarf - mM 
Scotch or Caledonian = 
Laurel, common - wy 
— ſtrip'd-leav'd - 
m— Portugal - — 


w—— Spurge 


Indian Spurge, or + Daphne Indicum 


Lauriſtinus, common, or ſmooth leay'd 
——— Rough leav'd - % 
Deciduous — 

— Shining leav'd — | 
Lavender, with indented leaves Re 
Lemon Trees, from 78. 6d. to - 
Lilac, blue — — 

— — Purple * 1 
— White 5 - 
MAGNOLIAS, three ſorts 

Malabar Nut = 8 
Marum, Upright @ 2:4, 
w— gpreading - — 
Medlar Dwarf-Baſtard 1 
Melianthus "OM 
Meſpilus, early flowering - 
Snowy > nf 
———— Lady Hardwick's - 
Mezereon, Purple - - 


— 
—— White 


MUkvort, African or Polygala < 
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Mulberry, White - 
Myrtles, in ſeveral ſorts, from 18, to : 
 ——— Candleberry, — 


NIGHTSHADE, ſtrip'd leav'd - 
OLEANDER, ſingle, with red flowers 


Oleaſter 


Bie, True „ * 


Orange 


PASSION flower tree, common * 


Peach, double flowering, ſtandard, - 

ditto, 

Pear, double flowering, ſtandard - 

; ditto; 

ſtrip'd leay'd - = 
Peripioca, or Virginian ſilk - 

Periwinkle, Madagaſcar, with white flowers 


Periwinkle, large Few _ 9992 
Gold- 3 


Peterſwort, ſhrub, St. -. 
Phillyria, True — 


Narrow leaved — 
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Dutch, or Sweet Gale — 


ditto, with white flowers — 
double — 


Trees, in pots, from” 7s. 6d. to 
fruit- bearing ” 2 


dwarf - 


dwarf — 


with purple flowers. 


Silver dale — 
Double flowering — 


Olive leaved — 
Roſemary leaved . — 


Plain and blotched Alaternus 

Gold ſtrip'd Alaternus — 
Silver ſtrip'd Alaternus _ 
Serrated l-av'd Alaternns — 
Striped ſerrated lcaved Alaternas 
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Plumb, with leaves prettily variegated 


Prelia, or Trefoil Shrub 
Purſlain Tree 


Pyracantha, or Evergreen Thorn 


RAG WORT, Sea 
Raſp, Virginian-flowering 
Rhododendrons, four ſorts 


Roſe, Unique, or White Provence 


— — de Francois 
— — La Royal 
Apple- bearing 


— — de Mieux 


— — Portland 


Double Apple- bearing 


—— Red and Yellow Auſtrian 


Dwarf Burgundy 
Tall Burgundy _ 
— —— Burnet-l:av'd 
Bluſh Belgic 

— Red Belgie 
—  — Bluſh Cluſter 


— 


———=— Single Cinnamon 


n=—_ Crimſon 
Roſe, Damaſk 
—— White Damaſk 


— Childing, or Red Provence 


— — 


— Dutch Hundred leav'd | 


— Zluſh Hundred leur d 


Plumb, Cherry, or Mirabilon, Standard 


Ditto. —— Dwarfs 
Plumb, Perſimon — 
Pomegranate, Double 1 
— - Single —ſ ' .l— 
Private, Italian Evergreen — 


ate White Cluſter, or Double Mu 
— Double Cinnamon 


— 
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each. 
if | | J. 
Roſe, Evergreen — 
== Thornleſs "ns - 
— Francford = - 
—- Maiden's Bluſh - 
—— Double-marbled = Sk 
— Semi-double marbled =» | - 
Monthly - - 
— Stip'd Monthly - - 
fl — White Monthly - 7 | 
bi — penſylvanian - - 
|; — Provence n 
vj — Bluſh Provence — — 
BS =—— Moſs Provence 9 
| Fi =— Roſa mundi - | 8 
R 1 — Double Red CEO” a 
— Great Royal - - 
| - Vork and Lancaſter - 
| double Velvet - 
3 — Semi double velvet - 
8 | Virgin > i "4 
| — Double White - — 
10 ——— Double Yellow - 
70 — Single Yellow - 
1 — Red Scotch - , 3 
— White Scotch | — * 
——  Marbled Scotch - - 
—— Painted Lady, Scotch - 
— Single Sweet Briar - — 
— Full Double Sweet Briar - — 
— Semi double Sweet Briar - 
— Maiden's Bluſh, or W Sweet Briar 
Roſemary - 
- with Gold-ſtrip'd Leaves | - 
with broad Leaves - - 
SAGE, Silver-ſtrip'd 3 
—  Gold-ſtrip'd - 
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dage Tree, with broad Leaves, or Phlomis Major 
with narrow Leaves, or Fhlomis Minor 


Sallow, with Strip'd Leaves 3 

Savin, Common - > Fa 
ich ſtrp'd Leaves = E 
Sanna, Bladder, with Yellow Flowers - 


with Blood coloured Flowers 
Ethiopian, with Scarlet flowers 


— 


—— 


Senna, Scorpion - - A 
Service, Maple-leav'd - 
| Spindle Tree, American broad-leav'd 
long leav'd - 
with deep red Berries . . 


— with white Berries 
—— Climbing, or Enonimus Scandens 


e with pale red Berries - 


Evergreen - 
Spiræa Frutex, Common - 
— — with Purple Flowers - 
— with Gooſberry Leaves - 
— Dwarf White — 8 
— — long leav'd White et © 
Stonecrop Tree - - 
Styrax, or Liquid Amber - 
. Sumach, African, or Rhus, two * 4 


Virginian Stagſhorn, with a red Tuft 
Virginian Saigſhorn, with A ww Tuft 
— — Beech 

— * yrtle-leay'd — 
Venus s, or Coccigria 
Sy1inga, Common * 
Dwarf — ö * 
TACCAMAHACCA - 
Tamariſk, French - | 
— — German .- . 
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| Thorn. plumb le av d, - — 


"Toxicodendron, American 


Tuſan, Upright - - 


VARNISH Tree Sint * 


| Viburnumi Plain S 
Virgin's Bower, double 


Willow Wail 
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"Thorn, with beautiful ſcarlet Flowers 
Chr ſt's, or Paliurus 
Pear-leav'd, or Common Azarole 


—  Willow-leay'd, - U 
— Neapolitan Azarole r 1 
— Black Vi irginian ; 
— Long-ſpined black Virginian, or Lord yy $ 
— Cockſpur . 

' — double-flowering 4 
—— Glaſtonbury - - 
— Yellow berried . — ED: 
— Gooſberry-leav'd, 
— Carolina or Arbutus-leay'd 


—— Upright ſmooth-leav dc 

— Creeping - ” 

— Climbing Fi 3 1 
Traveller's Joy - . 
Tuarpet Flower, or bignonia - 

Tulip Tree, Virginian 


— — Spreading W 3 
— Chineſe * - 


Veronica, Shrubby 0 — 
Strip'd — = 


Serrated-leay'd — 
— — . Pear. leav'd — 


— — Single 


WALNUT, Virginian, long Black 
—— Virginian, round Black 


ZANTHOXYLUM, or rooth-ach tree 
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